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NOTES ON CHINESE MEDILZVAL TRAVELLERS TO THE WEST. 
By E. BretscHNEIDER, M.D. 
(Continued from p. 126.) 


I. ERG BB Kivu chang chun st yu ki. 
KIU CH'ANG-CH'UN’S TRAVELS TO THE WEST. 

(H'ANG-CH'UN  ¥#F (family name ff Kiv) was a Taouist monk of 

great repute for wisdom and sanctity. He was born in 1148 in #7R 
Si-hia, a city belonging to the department of Teng-chow fu in Shan- 
tung. In the beginning of the 13th century he was held in great respect 
at the courts of the Kin and the Sung.1 Tchinguiz, after his invasion 
of northern China, heard of the great sage, and sent him a flattering 
invitation to come to his court. In the meanwhile, the Mongol chief 
undertook his expedition to western Asia, and Ch‘ang-ch‘un was obliged, 
nothwithstanding his advanced age, to abandon his recluse life among the 
hills of Shan-tung, and expose himself to the dangers of a long journey 
through central Asia, to Persia and the frontiers of India, where he met 
the great conqueror. The journey there and back occupied three years 
1221-24. The Si yu ki was not written by Ch'ang-ch'un himself, but 
by one of his disciples 4 <§ FF Li Chi-ch‘ang, who accompanied him and 
kept a diary of the travels. Another admirer of the sage, #% $f Sun 
Si published it and wrote a preface, which is dated 1228. The 
Si yu kt is included in the 3& yy 4 BE Tao tsang tsi yao, a great 
collection of Taouist works. It is also found in the jf #5 #% 3H BH a 
collection of reprints, published in 1848 by 48 Yang a learned Chinese 
in Peking.? 


1 The & Kin or kK fa Nii-chi (Tchourtche of the Persian authors) possessed at that time 


the north of China, whilst the dynasty of the RR Sung reigned south of the Huai river. 
Both dynasties were overthrown by the successors of Tchinguiz khan. 

2 The son of this learned Chinese lives in Peking and is known to all Europeans, under the 
name of Mandarin Yang, for the predilection he has for European sciences and for 
European things generally. 
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The Si yu ki has been translated in extenso into Russian, by Ar- 
chimandrite Palladius, and published in the 4th volume of the ‘ Record 
of the Peking Ecclesiastical Mission,” 1866. That article may serve as 
an example, for the translation of historical or geographical works from 
the Chinese. Palladius gives not only a very correct version, but he 
elucidates by numerous notes, various passages and expressions, and ex- 
hibits in these commentaries, an immense knowledge of Chinese liter- 
ature in all its branches. 

Another translation of the Si yu ki was made in 1867, into French, 
by M. Pauthier. But Pauthier translated only a short and very bad 
extract of the Si yu ki, found in the above-mentioned Hai kuo t'u chi. 
Besides this, his translation contains so many mistakes, that the whole 
article becomes unintelligible. 

The translation of Ch‘ang-ch‘un’s travels which I give in the follow- 
ing pages, is not such a complete one as that of Palladius. I have 
omitted all the numerous poems composed by Ch‘ang-chu'n on different 
occasions, as well as some conversations on Taouist and other matters. 
In some instances I give only a resumé of the narrative, when of little 
interest ; but all relating to history and geography is faithfully render- 
ed, and accompanied by such remarks as my acquaintance with the 
subject permits. Of course I invariably consult Palladius’ excellent 
translation ; and to enable the reader to distinguish my notes from his 
commentaries, I always mark the latter with his name. 


v 

Sun Si in his preface to the Si yu ki says: “ Ch'ang-ch‘un was a 
man of a high perfection. At the time I attained the age of manhood 
(I had heard much of him, but) I conceived that this venerable man 
must long ago have soared up to heaven, and after his transformation 
lived in the company of the clouds, in the high spheres of the universe,’ 
and was sorry at not having seen him. But in the winter of the year 
1219,4 there was suddenly a rumour that the master,5 who lived near 
the sea (in Shantung), was invited (by Tchinguiz) to set out on a 
journey. In the spring of the next year (1220), he arrived indeed at 
jee 4 Yen-king (the present Peking), and stayed in the monastery of 
Yi-sii kuan. Then I had the satisfaction of seing him personally. When 
he sat, his position was immovable like a dead body ; when he stood up- 
right he resembled a tree ; his movements were like the thunder, and he 


3 vf fe DIAC IESE A LTR AE ET A 


4 I always use, instead of the Chinese cyclic characters, the corresponding Christian date, 
which will be more convenient for the reader. 


5 fit Shi, “niaster.” Chtang-ch'un is always called so in the St gu ki. 
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walked like the wind.6 From his conversation I learned, that he was a 
man who had seen and heard much. There was no book which he had 
not read. From day to day I felt an increasing veneration for him. 
The number of men attracted by his glory, who solicited the favour of 
being his disciples, increased every day. When the express (dispatched 
by Tchinguiz) arrived for the second time, the master set out for the 
west. At his departure, his disciples asked him when he would return. 
He said : ‘ after three years.’ This happened in the first month of 1221, 
and indeed in the first month of 1224 the master returned from the 
west, after just three years absence as he predicted. The master, in his 
journey to the west travelled over more than twenty thousand li.7 He 
saw places which are not laid down on our maps, and which are not 
moistened by rain or dew. Although he was received everywhere with 
great honours, the journey was very painful for him. Nevertheless he was 
always cheerful, liked conversation and wrote verses. He loved nature 
in her various aspects. At every place he stopped, he visited all that was 
remarkable. As regards his views of life and death, he considered them 
like warmth and cold, but thoughts about them did not perplex his 
mind, Could he enjoy such perfections if not penetrated by 3 tao (the 
true doctrine) ? Written in 1228, the 2d day of the 7th month.” 


The Chinese text of the Si yu ki begins with a short biography of 
Ch‘ang-ch‘un, as above related. Then several invitations are referred 
to, which the master received from the courts of the Kin and the Sung, 
but were refused. In the year 1220, the emperor A Ff HB Ch‘eng- 
ki-sze (Tchinguiz) sent his adjutant 2) ff WR Liw Chung-lu,§ with an 
escort of twenty Mongols to Ch‘ang-ch‘un, who was in Shan-tung. Liu 
Chung-lu transmitted to him an invitation from the emperor and a golden 
tablet, on which an order was written, to treat the master in the way 
the emperor himself was wont to be treated. Chung-lu reported, that 
he received the order from the emperor to seek the master in the 5th 
month of 1219. The emperor was at that time in the JU FF J wu-li-do 
(ordo in Mongol=“ imperial residence”) of the Jj jj Nai-man.9 Ch‘ang- 








6 All the above-mentioned qualities are considered by the Taouists as marks of a high degree 
of contemplation and absence of the passions. (Pailadius) 

7 1 English mile=2.6 iif li. 

8 Liu Chung-lu was a deserter from the army of the Ain, who entered the service of Tchinguiz 
at the time he invaded northern China. Tchinguiz valued hii for his skill in making 
arrows. He accompanied Chtang-chtun on the whole journey, and is sometimes called 
Liu kung inthe text. Aung was his title of honour. (Palladius) 

9 The people of the Naiman were living, according to Rashid-eddin, near the sources of the 
Irtish river and the Altai mountains. The Chinese authors assign the same country to 
them. At the time spoken of (1219) the Naiman were already subdued, and Tchinguiz 
remained for a time in the ordo or residence of the khan of the Naiman, where he 
prepared for his expedition to the west. Rashid-eddin reports that Tchinguiz passed the 
whole summer of 1219 near the sources of the Irtish, in order to equip anew and complete 
his cavalry corps. He loft for the west in autumn. (D’OLsson /, c. tom. i, pp. 212, 216) 
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ch‘un agreed to go with Chung-lu, and chose nineteen from among his 
disciples to accompany him. In the beginning of 1220 they set out for 
the north, and arrived at #@ Yen (Peking) towards the end of the 
second month (April), where Ch‘ang-ch'un was received with great 
homage. (I omit the particulars found in the Chinese text about 
Ch‘ang-ch‘un’s journey from Shan-tung to Peking, and his stay there, 
as they do not come within the scope of these papers.) 

In Yen (Peking) the master was informed, that Tchinguiz had 
moved to the west, and he felt apprehensive that his advanced age 
would not permit of his enduring the fatigue of a long journey. He 
wished to await the time of Tchinguiz’s return in order to be presented : 
and it was resolved to ask the permission of the emperor. There was 
yet another question, which alarmed Ch‘ang-ch‘un. Chung-lu by order 
of Tchinguiz khan, had assembled a number of girls to be brought 
to the emperor’s harem. The master said : “‘ Owing to actresses having 
been sent from the kingdom of Tsi to the kingdom of Lu, Confucius 
left Lu (which was his native country). Although I am only a savage 
of the mountains,!© how can I travel in the company of girls?” In order 
to lay before the emperor these questions, Chung-lu dispatched a courier 
with a report, and the master sent also an address to the emperor. 

On the 15th of the 4th month (end of May) 1220, Ch‘ang-ch'un 
with his disciples and Liu kung (see note 8) left Yen (Peking) and 
travelled to the north. The way led through J Jif Kii-yung.11 One 
night, at the northern exit (of the pass) we met a gang of robbers ; but 
they bowed and said: “ We do not harm the master, 

In the 5th month we arrived at #4 M1 Te-hing (now Pao-an chou, 
beyond the inner Great wall, to the north-west of Peking, and south of 
Siian-hua fu), and passed the summer there in the temple of Lung-yang 
kuan. (1 omit the particulars about Ch‘ang-ch‘un’s stay here.) 

At the beginning of the winter (1220) ij FR f A-li-sien arrived, 
sent by the Prince #A fe O-ch‘en,1® and soon after another envoy came. 





10 Chtang-ch*un, when speaking of himself, always uses this modest expression of iW BP shan 
ye, tb gs avage of the mountains. 

11 Aii-yung or Kii-yung kuan exists still, to the north of Peking, in a defile known to 
European travellers, who visit the Great wall at this point, by the name of Nankou pass 
(Naukou is a viilage at the southern entrance of the pass). Further particulars about this 
place and its antiquities can be found in Mr. Wylie’s article, —On an ancient Buddhist 
inscription at Keu-yung kwan. (Journal of Roy. Asiat. Soc. 1870.) 

12 Here Tchinguiz khan’s younger brother is meant. In the Yiian shi, where he is often 


mentioned, his name is written nt ng Fy O-ch'i-gin. Properly his name was Br] > 


ay Tvie-mu-go; Ochtigin was his surname. Udjugin in modern Mongol=Zsttle. Com- 
os Yiian shi, chap. 107, Genealogical table. Rashid-eddin calls him Temougou 

Odjukin. (D’Ohsson Hist. des Mong. tom. i, pp. 212, 426. Généalogie de Tchinguiz khan) 
At the time that Tchinguiz waged war in the west, his brother Udjukin was entrusted with 
the government of the Mongol empire. He had his territories and residence in the north- 
eastern corner of Mongolia, near the lake Buyiir and the river Olcoui. (D’Ohsson J. c. 
tom, ii, p. 7) 
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They invited the master to call upon the prince on his way to the em- 
peror. Ch'ang-ch'un made an affirmative sign with his bead. In the 


same month, the courier sent to Tchinguiz returned, and brought a 
letter from the emperor to the master; in which the latter was again 
invited in the most flattering terms. Chung-lu also received a letter, 
with the imperial order to take the greatest care of the sage. The 
master then conferring with Chung-lu, said: “ Now the winter is begin- 
ning, the way through the desert is cold and distant ; our companions 
have not purchased all things required for such a long journey ; would 
it not be better to pass the winter in Lung-yang kuan (see above) and 
start in spring?” Chung-lu agreed and so they passed the winter there. 

On the 8th of the Ist month (february) 1221 we started again. 
It wasa fine day ; the friends of the master brought presents, and stand- 
ing before his horse, shed tears and asked him: “ Master, you 
undertake a distant journey of several tens of thousands of i; when 
shall we have the happiness of again bowing before you?” The master 
answered: “ If you will be strong in the faith, I shall meet you again.” 
As the friends pressed the question, he said evasively : “Our staying 
and our traveliing depend not on our own will.” But the friends would 
not desist, and wished a decisive answer. Then the master said: 
‘‘T will be back in three years,—in three years.” He repeated it twice. 

On the 10th of the Ist month (middle of February 1221) we 
passed the night at @ RW Ts‘ui-ping k‘ou.18 The next day we passed 
the ridge of a mountain called BF J§ #@ Ye-hu ling. To the south we 
saw the $e 47 Gq T'ai-hang ling!4 and other mountains. The moun- 
tain air was delicious. Toward the north there was only cold, sandy 
deserts and parched grass. There are the limits of the breath of Chinese 
nature.15 We saw a field of battle covered with bleached human bones.16 

Travelling further to the north, we passed #~ Ji Fu chow,17 and 


ris) 


13 According to modern Chinese maps, Ts‘ui-ping k'ou is a defile about 30 Zi west of Kalgan 
(Chang-kia k*ou). 


14 This is the name of the mountains, which surround Peking on the north and west. 


15 rh Ja od Jal 8 JE BS fh Chung yiian (rR J), ‘“‘the origin of the middle,” 
is one of the numerous names by which China is designated. The traveller who goes 
from Peking to Russia, is obliged to p.ss t).is mountain (ancieutly called Ye-hu ling) to 
the north of Kalgan. Indeed the change of the climate, the vegetation &c. is very 
sudden. My friend Dr. Bushell, in his interesting ‘‘ Notes of a journey outside the Great 
wall,” p. 7, makes just the same remark as the Chinese author made six hundred and 
fifty years ago, about the sudden change of the climate, wheu entering Mongolia. 

16 It was the place, where Tchinguiz in 1211 vanquished the army of the Ain. In the annals 
of the Yiian, A. p. 1211, this battle at Ye-hu ding is recorded. 

17 After leaving the above-inentioned ridge of mountains, anciently called Ye-hu ling, the 
traveller passing from China into Mongolia has before him a vast plain, treeless but cover- 
ed with Juxuriant grass and aboundin .. This prairie extends west and east 
to agreat distance. Its southern limit is the range of mountains on which the Great wail 
was erected. To the north, a low ridge of hills separates it from the sterile desert of 
Gobi. In this ‘‘ pays des herbes,” many fortified places were built in ancient times, to 
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on the 15th to the north-east, arrived at a salt lake called %& H 74 
Kai-li po.18 Here we saw the first settlements,—about twenty houses. 
To the south was a salt lake,!9 with many sinuosities, which stretched 
to the north-east. From this (northward), no rivers are met with, 
water being obtained only by wells dug in the sand. Neither are 
there any considerable mountains for several thousand /i further to the 
north. After five days travelling on horseback, we left the boundary 
line called HA Ming-sh‘ang.20 

In six or seven days we arrived (after having crossed the prairie), 
at a great sandy desert (Fg # PE ta sha-i). In low places Rr HH 
yit shu (elm trees) of a dwarf size are found. Some of them are of 
very great circumference.2! But from this in a north-eastern direction 
extending more than ten thousand &, no tree is to be seen. 

We left the sandy desert on the 1st of the third month (begin- 
ning of April) 1221, and arrived at a place called jf@ 54 #8 Yu-rh li,22 








prevent the invasion of the wild hordes of Mongolia into China. One of the most impor- 
tant of these places was Fu chou. (Palladius) Chtang-chtun in a poem calls Fu chou 


joe -f- bk Yen-tze ch'eng or little Yen (little Peking). Ancient Fu chow must be 
identitied as A. Palladius first determined from his own local observation, with the ruins 
called Kharabalgasun by the Mongols of the present time. Kharabalgasun lies on 
the road from Peking to Kiakhta, about 30 English miles from Kalgan. 

18 This is probably the lake marked on modern Chinese maps RB 3) ih K'o-le hu ;—po and 
hu both mean lake. 

19 It is difficult to say, what lake is meant, for Mongolia is very rich in salt lakes ; but they 
change very often as regards their size, or disappear, whilst in other places new lakes arise. 

20 Ming-ch' ang is sn earthen wal] in southern Mongolia, raised by the emperor Madaku of the 
Kin dynasty, 1190—1208, during the time of his reign called Ming-ch' ang, 1190-96 ; and 
from this the name of the wall is derived. (Palladius) 

21 ‘This statement is correct. I remember, that ou my journey from Kiakhta to Peking, some 
years ago, I was often surprised by the sight of a splendid isolated elm tree in the middle 
of a sterile desert. It was always ulmus pumila. These elm trees owe their existence 
to water-springs there. 

22 Li means ‘a lake ;”’ and yii means “ to fish.” I will quote here another Chinese traveller, 

who went from Peking to Caracorun about the middle of the 13th century, and from the capi- 

tal (Peking) to Yii-rh Ui by the same way as Ch'ang-ch'un. The narrative of his journey 
known under the name ihe fis ie $f Chang te hui ki, has been translated by Palladius 

into Russian and published in the * ‘lransactions of the Siberian Geogr. Soc.” vols. x, xi, 

pp- 582—91. Chang Te-hui mentions many stations on his road, and gives similar ac- 

counts about the country to the Si gu 4i. Let me follow him from Fu chou to the lake 

Yii-rh fi. ‘*T passed Fu chou, of which only a wall remained. To the north of this place 

lies Ch*ang chou (according in Palladius’ investigations, the ruins called Tsaganbalgasun vy 

the Mongols, eight miles N. W. of Kharabalgasun, also on the road to Russia). To the east 
of the city isa salt lake of about a hundred /é in circumference. It is called Dog’s lake, 
from its resemblance to a dog in its shape (the same lake, i.e. ‘‘the lake with many 
sinuosities” is mentioned in the Si yu ki). More than a hundred & to the north of Ch‘ ang 
chou I met an ancient wall, which stretches to a great distance oyer the mountains and val- 
leys (this is the Ming-ch'ang. See note 20). The ruins of a small town are contiguous to it. 

From this fort I travelled four statious, and then I entered the sha-fo (desert). In this 

desert throug! its whole extent, no stones or pieces of earth can be found. All you see is sand. 

The only trees which can thrive there are elms or willows, and even these are miserable. 

They grow in clusters. In crossing the desert I had six stations. Then I travelled 

one station to the N. W. and reached the lake Yii-rh po (po is the same as /i ; both mean 

lake). There are properly.two lakes separated by a small neck of land, stretching from 
north to south. They are together about a hundred /i in circumference. To the south- 
east of the lake is a palace of a princess.” The lake Yi-rh li which Chtang-ch'un and 
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where we began to find settlements. The people for the greater part 
are engaged in agriculture and fishing. At that time it was #F W 
tsing-ming (fifteen days after the spring equinox), but there was no 
trace of spring, and the ice was not yet melted. 

On the 5th of the 3rd month we started again, and travelled in 
a north-eastern. direction. All around we saw habitations, consisting 
of black carts and white tents.28 The people here are nomades, and 
change their abode according to the prevalence of water and pasture. 
No tree could be seen, and we met only yellow clouds (of dust) and 
decayed grass. 

Finally after twenty days and more without changing the direction, 
we reached a sandy river, which flows to the north-west, and discharges 
itself into the f# JR Lu-ki river.24 We crossed the sandy river, the 
water coming up to the girths of the horses. The borders of the river 
were overgrown with willow trees (i) #ij liu shu). After travelling 
three days in a northern direction, we entered a little desert Gy # Pe 
siao sha-t'o). 

On the 1st of the 4th month (beginning of May) 1221, we 
reached the encampment of the prince O-ch‘en (see note 12).25 At 
that time the ice was only beginning to melt, and the first green was 
seen on the ground. There was a wedding being celebrated, and many 
Mongol chiefs had arrived with mare’s milk. We saw several thousands 
of black carts and felt tents standing in long rows. On the seventh 
the master was presented to the prince, who asked him about the means 





Chang Te-hui passed by, is also mentioned in the history of Tchinguiz, who resided 
here in 1215, after returning from his invasion of China (see Yiian shi, Pen ki, a. v. 
1215). Here was a junction of several post roads. Ch'ang-ch‘un instead of turning 
here to the west, took a north-eastern direction to the residence of Tchiuguiz khan’s brother. 
The position of the Ya-rh li can be approximately determined ; for Ch‘ang-chtun took 
about twenty days from that point to reach the river Kerulun, travelling in a north-eastern 
direction. This lake seems to be the lake ii i, Sl i Po-yii-rh hai (not to be 
confounded with the lake Buyir in north-eastern Mongvlia) in southeru Mongolia, about 
43° 50/ N. lat. Po-yi-rh hai and Yi-rh li are both Chinese names, and both mean 
‘‘fishing lake.” The Mongol name of the lake is, according to the Yi t‘ung c‘hi, the 
: a hers . 

great geography of the Chinese empire, = Lil iA T‘a-li po. I find the same name 
on modern Chinese maps. The correct Mongol name is Zar nor (po in Chinese and zor in 
Mongol=“‘lake”’). By this name it is mentioned in the Yiian shi, chap. 119 ‘ Biography 
of Te-sie khan.” There it is stated, that the lake os 5 Ais iJ T'a-r nao-r, written 
also ys ih pid Ff T'a-r hai-tze ( hai-tze =“ little sea”) was three hundred / to the N. 
E. of Shang-tu, the summer residence of Coubilai khan. In the year 1270 the city of 
Vis 8 Ying-ch*ang was founded near this lake. A Russian gentleman, who some years 
ago passed by the Tar nor informs me, that indeed the lake is abounding in fish. 

23 Large carts covered with felt, —tents on wheels, are meant. ( Palladius) 

24 In ancient Chinese history, the Kerudun river in north-eastern Mongolia is called Lu-Zii, 
In the Yiian shi itis generally named te HE Kie-lu-lien, which is a transcription 
of the Mongol name Kerulun. 

25 Palladius is of opinion, that the encampment of the priuce was on the river Khadkha, which 
discharges itself into the lake Buyiir. 
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to prolong life. As it would have been unbecoming, that the prince 
should hear the precepts of the master before the emperor, it was 
agreed, that on his return Ch‘ang-ch‘un should call again on the 
prince. On the 17th the prince ordered that a hundred horses and 
bullocks with ten carts should be given to expedite the master, and we 
started again. Our way led in a north-western direction. 

On the 22nd of the 4th month we reached the river Lu-kii (see 
note 24), which here forms a lake of several hundreds of li in circum- 
ference. When the waves rise by the wind, great fish are thrown out 
and the Mongols catch thein easily.26 

We then went west along the southern shore of the river (Ke- 
rulun). We found abundance of Bf gi ye hie27 everywhere. 

On the 1st of the 5th month (beginning of June) 1221, at noon, 
an eclipse of the sun happened, while we were on the southern bank of 
the river. It was so dark that the stars could be seen, but soon it 
brightened up again. 

In this country it is cold in the morning, but warm in the even- 
ing. We saw 3% 7 Huang hua (yellow flowers) in abundance. The 
river (Kerulun), flows to the north-east. On both banks are many 
high willow trees, which the Mongols use for making their tents. 

After a journey. of sixteen days (up the Kerulun, along its 
southern bank), we arrived at the place, where the river changes its 
direction, winding round the hills to the north-west, We could ascertain 
nething about its sources.28 Further to the south-west we arrived at 
the post road, which leads to Yi-rh li.29 The Mongols here were 
very glad to see the master. They brought him millet and said, that 
they had been waiting for him during a whole year. Ch‘ang-ch‘tan 
made them a present of jujubes (3§ tsao). They had never before seen 
this fruit. 

From this we travelled ten days. At the time of the summer 
solstice the shadow was 3 feet 6 or 7 inches.30 Here we noticed 
the peaks of high mountains; the country we traversed to the west 
was always mountainous or hilly. The population was numerous, all 








26 Palladius thinks, that the lake Buyiir is meant. I venture to observe that the Buyir is 
not in direct connection with the Kerulun (or Lu-kii), but communicates by the river 
Orshun with the lake Audon (or Dalainor), into which the Kerulun river discharges 
itself. 

27 Ye hie, “‘wild hie.” ‘The hie is a kind of cultivated adlium. Cf. the Chinese materia medica 
Pen ts’ao kang mu, book xxv, ff. 15, 18, and the Chinese Botany Chi wu ming shi tu 
k’ao. In the latter, book iii, ff. 35, 37, good drawings are given of both the cultivated and 
the wild Aie, and indicate without doubt, that they belong to species of allium. 

28 The caravan road from Kiakhta to Peking passes near this pluce, where the Kerulun changes 
its southern direction to a north-eastern. 

29 The road followed from Yi-rh li to Caracorum by the above-mentioned traveller Chang 
Te-hui See note 22. 

30 I understand, the shadow of a stick of known length. 
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living in black carts and white tents. The people are engaged in breed- 
ing cattle and hunting; they dress in furs and skins, and live upon 
milk and flesh meat. (1 omit the other particulars about their dress 
and customs as related in the Chinese text.) 

Further on after four stations (four days journey) to the N. W. 
we crossed a river, beyond which a plain extended, with luxurious 
grass and abounding in water. The plain was surrounded by moun- 
tains with picturesque valleys.*! On the east and on the west we 
saw the ruins of an ancient city.*° We could recognize the position 
of the streets. There is a tradition, that this city was built by the 
31 Ff K%-tan. We found indeed on the soil, a tile with letters of the 
K‘itan. This was probably a city founded by those K‘itan warriors, 
who emigrated, unwilling to submit to the new dynasty.° 

We were told also, that the city of 3§ I FR Sun-sze-kan (Samar- 
cand, of which I will speak more fully further on) lay more than ten 
thousand Ji to the south-west, that it was built on the best place in the 
country of the [a] #% Hui-ho,** and that it was the capital of the K-i. 
tan dynasty, of which seven emperors reigned there.® 

On the 18th of the 6th month (middle of July) 1221, we passed 


over a mountain £ fA HM Ch'ang-sung ling (mountain of high pines) and 
stopped on the other side. There are very many ff sung (pines) and 
}§ kuai.* They grow so high as to reach the clouds, and so dense that 
the sunbeams cannot penetrate them. They predominate in the v alleys 
on the northern slope of the hills. On the southern slope few are found. 


81 Palladius thinks, that Cthang-ch*un crossed the river Tu/a. The traveller from Ki: akh hta 
to Peking crosses it now to the South of Uiya. The Chinese traveller C hang Te-hui 
arrived at the same river, but did not cross it, following its left bank. ‘The Tula poe is 


often mentioned in the Yiian shi and generally written + JL ii) T*u-wu-la or 7 I) 
T*ula. Rashid-eddin in his History of the Mongols calls it Tou la, sometimes T ura 
(D’Ohsson. /.c.) One of the “Chinese commentators of Chtang-chtun’s travels however is 
of opinion, that the river in question was the Urkhon. Perhaps he 
difficult to trace Ch'ang-ch‘un’s route in this part of Mongolia. 

32 The Chinese commentator understands, that there were two cities on tle borders of the 


Orkhon. 

33 This is without doubt an allusion to the Pq Pia Si-liao or Karakitai. As the dynasty of 

the Kin overthrew that of the 5% FF Kti-tan or Dis Liao, which reigned in northern 
. . : Ys ~ , am 

China, 916--1125, a relative of the Liao emperor, by natne is 4 K Al Ye-lii Ta- 
shi, emigrated to the west with a small number of soldiers, and after long wanderings at 

last founded a powerful dynasty in central Asia, called Si-/iao by the Chinese, and Karatitat 
by the Mohammedan authors. As regards the Ktitan letters, Palladius states that they 
were formed on the basis of the Chinese characters. 
the = oa e Ez Shu shi hui yao. 

34 By Hui-ho the Mohammedans are meant. I shall speak more fully of the Hui-ho further on. 

35 According to the Persian historiographers, the Karakitai were often at war with Khovaresm, 
and may have possessed Samarcand for a time. 

36 Kuai is a tree, which belongs also to the order of coniferse, but I am not ai le to give the 
betanical name, not having seen the tree. The writers of the T’ang dynasty identify it 
with the ky hui tree ; and regarding this tree the ancient dictionary RA ya states, that 
it has the leaf of the cypress (+44 po) and the trink of the pine. 


may be right; it is 


Specimens of them are preserved in 
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On the 14th we passed over a mountain, crossed a shallow river, 
and passed the night ina plain. It was frightfully cold, and the next 
morning we found a thin coat of ice on the water. 

On the 17th, we passed the night on the west side of the moun- 
tain; and although it was the hottest season of the year, the water 
froze at night, and pieces of ice were floating in the river as in the 
depth of winter. The natives said, that generally in the 5th or 6th 
month, snow begins to fall in this country, and that happily this year 
it was not so cold as in other years ; therefore the master changed the 
name of this mountain into Fe $E HA Ta-han ling (the mountain of 
the great cold). Rain here is always accompanied by hail. 

Thence we went more than a hundred /i to the south-west, through 
a mountanous country on a winding road. There was a stony river, 
more than fifty /i long, the banks of which were about a hundred feet 
high. The water in the river was clear and cold, and bubbled like 
sonorous jade (WG >). On the steep banks we saw a large kind of 
onion (Fe ® ta ts‘ung) three or four feet high. In the valleys 
splendid pine trees were growing, of more than a hundred feet in height. 
The mountains stretched to the west in a continuous chain, all covered 
with large pine trees. We were five or six days travelling in these 
mountains, the road winding round the peaks. It was magnificent 
scenery, the slopes of the rocks covered with noble forests, with the 
river gliding through the depths below. On level places pines and & hua 
(birches) were growing together. Then we ascended a high mountain, 
which resembled a large rainbow, overlooking an abyss of several 
thousand feet deep. It was dreadful to look down to the lake in the depth. 

On the 28th of the 6th month we stopped to the east of the wu- 
li-do (ordo) of the empress.** Chung-lu (the adjutant) sent an express 
to announce our arrival, and the empress immediately sent an invitation 
to the master. We crossed a shallow. river, which flows to the north- 
east, the water of which came only up to the axle of the cart ; and then 
entered the encampment. On the southern bank of the river there 
were more than a thousand carts and tents. 

The Chinese princess and the princess of Hia,** both sent pre- 
sents of millet and silver. At this place 80 kin of flour cost 50 


37 The Chinese commentator explains, that they arrived at the temporar 


'y residence of one of 
the principal wives of Tchinguiz khan. 





The Yiien shi states (ch p. 106, hou-fet piao ) 

that Tchinguiz had four ordo, in every one of which, one of his principal wives resided, 
with a number of concubines. 

38 Ys H AS + Han hia kung chu. Here the princesses of the emperor of the Ain and of 
the emperor of the Hia (Tangut) are meant. 


Tchinguiz after having vanquished these 
sovereigns, took their princesses as concubines. 


This is reported also in the Yiian shi. 
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39 


liang ;*° for the flour is brought from beyond the f& |[j Yin shan, 
a distance of more than two thousand li on camels, by the western 
barbarians. During the hot season we had no flies in our tents. 
JU i Ze wu-li-do means in Chinese #7 ‘ hing-kung." Carts and tents 
had all a magnificent appearance, such as was unknown to the ancient 
Hit Shan-yi.” On the 9th of the 7th month (beginning of August) 
1221, we left the ordo and travelled in a south-eastern direction five 

or six days. Several times we saw snow on the tops of the mountains ; 
and at their base we often met grave mounds. On the top of one of the 
hills, we found traces of sacrifices offered to the spirits (of the mountains). 
After two or three days we passed over a mountain, which rises in the 
form of a pointed peak. The mountain was covered with pines and 
kuai (see note 36). To the west was a lake; we passed through a vast 
defile to the south; and found a river flowing westward. On the 
northern side we saw a great variety of trees; and for more than 
twenty /i we found on our road abundance of JE kiu* and fragrant 
grass. To the north lay ruins of an ancient city $§ yi) Fj Ho-la-siao. 
Proceeding to the south-east, we passed about twenty li through a 
sandy desert, where very little water and grass were met with. There 
we saw the first Hui- ho,* who were oooupied irrigating their fields 


39 One kin = 11 pound. One i liang = from 6 to 7 shillings. 
40 The Zien shan or Celestial mountains. See note 57. 





41 The diarist of Ch*ang-ch'un’s travels explains the Mongol word ordo, which means ‘resi- 
, & . 9 . . 
dence, palace.” 4 hing=“to go.” = kung="‘ palace.” Hing-kung=‘*‘ moveable 
palace.” 

42 Shan-yii was the title of the khans of the ancient fi} Al Hiung-nu in Mongolia, before our 
era and subsequently. 

43 It is difficult to trace Chtang-ch'un’s way after he left the place where the Kerulun turns to 
the north-east. Thence he needed inore than thirty-five days to arrive at the ordo of the 
empress, which a Chinese commentator of Ch'ang-ch‘un’s travels places on the banks of 
the Orkhon (where afterwards the city of Caracorwm was built). But the Orkhon is not 
so distant from the Kerulun as to require thirty-five days journey. The inhospitable moun- 
tains which Ch'ang-ch'un passed through, must be looked tor ‘| think between the lake of 
Kizilbash and the sources of the Se/enga and its tributary rivers. This part of Mongolia 
is very little known to Europeans. The first place mentioned on Ch'ang-chtun’s route, 
which can be again ideutified is Bishbalik, or the present Urumtsi. See note 59. 

44 In Peking adlium uliginosum is cultivated under this name. 

45 The je] £7 Hui-ho or je] RE Hui-hu formed during the Ttang dynasty, from the 7th to 
the 9th century, a powerful nation in n¢ — 1 Mongo lia. The capital was on the border of 
the BY iS So- ling river (Selenga). f. Ttang shu, chap. 357a. It has been incontes- 
tably proved by Klaproth, that these . i- ho and the Quigours of western authors are the 
sane people. Subsequently the Hui-lo had their capital near the place, where after- 
wards Caracorum was built. In the middle of the 9th century, the power of the Hui-ho in 
Mongolia was broken, and they were dispersed. The Yiian shi, or ‘‘ History of the 
Mongols” mentions the Ouigours under the name of nies yf J Wei-wu-rh. The 
capital of this realm of the Wei-wu-rh was vi) & A ul Bie-shi-ba-li, or Bishbalik 


- western authors, according te Klaproth’s investigations, the present Urumtsi. Ch'ang- 

h*un now saw the first Ouigour, for he was near the country of the Ouigours; but 
yi is some confusion about the terms Hui-ho or Hui-hu, by the Chinese writers of the 
13th century, as I shall show further on; they call the Mohammedans also by these names, 
See note 68, 
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by means of aqueducts. After five or six days travelling, we reached 
a mountain; and having passed on its southern side, rested at a 
Mongol station (3% ims Meng-ku ying, properly a Mongol encamp- 
ment), passing the night ina tent. At daybreak we started again and 
travelled along the southern mountains (fy [lf zan shan), on which we 
saw snow. ‘The master wrote a poem (detailing his journey from Fu- 
chau to the mountains mentioned). At the station we were told, that 
to the north of these snowy mountains is fi $i He 7\ Ril FR Tien 
chen-hai ba-la-ho-sun.©  Ba-la-ho-sun means “city” in Chinese.” 
There are magazines of corn; therefore the city is also called ts‘ang 
t‘ou (the head of magazines). 

On the 25th of the 7th month 1221, a number of Chinamen, arti- 
sans and workmen, who lived there,‘* came in procession to see the 
master. They were all ravished, met him with exclamations of joy, 
bowed before him and aceompanied him with variegated umbrellas and 
fragrant flowers. There were also two concubines of the Kin emperor 
Chang-tsung (taken before by Tchinguiz. See note 38) and the mother 
of a Chinese princess, who met the master with exclamations and 
tears. The latter said: ‘‘For a long time I have heard of your 
reputation and your virtues, and was always grieved at not having 
seen you; but now unexpectedly I have met you in this country.” 

The next day Chen-hai arrived from the northern side of the 
pay A. 22 A-bu-han mountain.*® Ch‘ang-ch'un said to him, that he 
was much surprised at seeing the people ruled by Chen-hai carrying 
on agriculture, for in the donest this is a rarity. He also asked Chen- 
hai’s opinion about the question of remaining there and waiting the 
return of the emperor. Chen-hai declared, that he lately received 
orders from Tchinguiz khan to expedite the master, when he arrived in 
that country, as soon as possible, and that he would be responsible for 


46 Tien means ‘‘field;” Chen-hai is the name of a high oilicer of Tchinguiz khan, whose 
biography is found in the Ytian shi, chap. 120. There it is said, Tchinguiz established 


a military settlement Gt FH tun tien) at pay BS ba A-lu-huan (a country unknown 
tome, but probably somewhere about the present Uliassutai). A city was built there, and 
Chen-hai was appointed to the government of the place. (This explains the name fien cher 
hai ba la ha sun.) There were tree hundred families and more from western Asia, 


employed in weaving gold brocade (7a IX 5K & Fy x), and three hundred from 


(F a Pien king (the present Kai-feng fu in Ho-nan), making woollen cloth. Chen- 
hai is stated in this biography to have been minister during the reign of Ogotai and Cou- 
youc, Tchinguiz’s successors. This must be the Tehingcat mentioned by Rashid-eddin. 
(D’Ohsson Hist. des Mongols, tom. ii, p. 189, calls him ‘‘le Chancelier Tcbingeai ”). 
Plano Carpini speaks also of 'T hina ii. He conferred with him at the court of Couyouc. 


- According to Rashi eile. Te hinges ai was a Ouigour, = was killed by order of the em- 
peror Mangon (/. e. tom. ii, p. 269). but the Yiian shi does not speak of his pershing by 
a violent death. 


47 The Chinese author is right. In Mongol a city is still called balyasun. 

48 They were brought from China and settled there by Tchinguiz. See note 46. 

49 = shall see afterwards, that this mountain was about a thousand Ji to the southeeast of 
e Upper Yenissey. See note 157. 
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Ch‘ang-ch‘un’s staying there for any length of time. He manifested his 
intention to go with Ch‘tang-ch‘un ; so that the master could not object, 
and decided to proceed on his journey again. Chen-hai observed 
further, that in the countries they would have to pass through now, 
there were precipitous mountains and large marshes, which could not 
be traversed by carts. He proposed to travel on horseback, and to 
restrict the number of the suite and the carts. The master agreed and 
left nine of his disciples behind. A monastery was built for them, in 
the construction of which everybody assisted; the rich with money, 
and the workmen with their labour; so that in less then a month the 
edifice was finished, and named Si-hia kuan.”® 

On the 8th of the 8th month (beginning of September) 1221, the 
master started again, taking with him ten disciples. There were only 
two carts with the caravan, and more than twenty Mongols from the 
station accompanied him. Liu kung (the adjutant. See note 8) and 
Chen-hai had also a hundred riders with them; the way led to the 
west in the vicinity of high mountains. One of the servants of Chen- 
hai reported, that these mountains had a bad fame for their goblins, 
and that once a goblin pulled him by the hair. Chen-hai narrated 
further, that once it occurred also to the khan of the Naiman (see note 
9), who passed through this country, to be charmed by a goblin, and 
that he was obliged to offer a sacrifice to him. The master did not 
make any remark on these tales. 

After having travelled south-westward about three days, we 
turned to the south-east, passed a great mountain, proceeded through 
a vast defile, and on the 15th of the 8th month we were at the north- 
eastern side of the € j[j Kin shan mountains.’ We stopped here for 
some time and then went south. These mountains are very high and 
vast, with deep defiles and long slopes. There is no road for carts 
(notwithstanding Ch‘ang-ch‘un passed it by carts). The road over the 
mountains was planned and constructed by the third prince, at the 


———— 


50 Si-hia was the name of Ch'ang-ch'un’s native place. 


51 By Kin shan, or Golden mountains, the Chinese understand the A/tat mountains of our maps. 
Altai in Mongol and in the language of the Turks also means * gold.” This name is 
often mentioned in Chinese history, aud occurs it seems for the first time, in the annals 
of the 5th century. According to Chinese history, the people of the Re Wk Ttu-kiie 
(Turks) took their origin in these mountains. The Kin shan is often mentioned in the 
Yiian shi or History of the Mongol dynasty, sometimes by the name of Kin shan, some- 
times by the name of A/etai. But we have always to understand, not the Russian Altai, 
but the branch of it, which descends southward between the lakes of Kizilbash and 
Ilkearal, and then seems to stretch in a more eastern direction to the Mongolian desert. 
The geography of this part of Asia is very little known. The best map existing for these 
regions is Wenyukoff’s excellent map of Western Mongolia, published in Russian, and 
reproduced with German spelling, in Petermann’s:- Geograph. Mittheilungen, 1872, pt. Ix. 
It is difficult to say, where Ch'ang-ch’un crossed the Altai; perhaps at the Bodogonama 
pass marked on W.’s map. 
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time the army went to the west.°? The hundred riders (who formed 
the escort) were ordered, at difficult ascents to pull our carts by ropes, 
and to place drags upon the wheels when descending. In the space of 
about three stations (three days journey) we crossed successively three 
ridges of mountains, and arrived then at the southern side of the 
mountains, (they had now crossed the Kin shan) where we stopped near 
a river, at a place abounding in water and grass. Here tents were 
pitched, and we were waiting several days for bullocks and horses. 
The master (profiting from this rest) made three poems (in which he 
celebrates the scenery of the Kin shan). 

After having crossed the river, we proceeded southward and 
passed over a low mountain with stones of different colours. On the 
sides of this mountain no tree or grass was found. Within seventy 
we saw two red-coloured hills; and thirty li further, stopped at 
a fresh-water well in the midst of a salt desert, where we prepared our 
food with this water. The grass around the well was much trampled 
down by sheep and horses. 

Chung-lu then had a conference with Chen-hai about our journey. 
He said: “ We are come now to the most difficult part of the road ; 
what is your opinion?” Chen-hai replied: ‘I have known these places 
well for a long time ;” and addressing the master he said: ‘* We have 
before us the fy >} faj po-ku tsien (the field of white bones). All over 
is thickly strewn with black stones. We have to travel more than two 
hundred li to reach the northern border of the sandy desert (jp PE 
sha-t‘o) where we shall find plenty of water and grass; then we have 
to cross the great sandy desert (ta sha-t‘o)* in extent about a 
hundred Ui (from north to south). This desert extends west and east I 
cannot tell exactly how many thousand li. On the other (southern) 
side of the desert, is a town of the Hui-ho (Ouigours. See note 45). There 
only shall we find water and grass again.”>* The master asked : 





52 Ogotai, the third son of Tchinguiz, who probably preceded the bulk of the army of Tchinguiz, 
proceeding on this way to the west, in 1219. 

53 Sha-t'o (sha=“' sand,”—¢'o=“‘ dangerous”) is the name of the great desert of Mi mgolia. 
There was also a people in ancient times, who bore the same name, and who lived in the 
desert’ between the Altai and the Ttien shan (Celestial mountains), Cf. T™ung shu, 
book 257b. The great Mongolian desert, Gobi in Mongol, and termed = BE Go-bi in 
modern Chinese maps, was known by different names in ancient times. Father Hyacinth 
in his Description of China (in Russian), vol. ii, p. 231, states, that the eastern part of the 
desert, frora the boundary of Manchuria, stretching to the west as far as the Ordos (northern 

y . 
curvature of the Yellow river), was called 53) yeu so-mo (northern desert), or a iE 
han-hai (northeru sea.), whilst the western part was known by the name of K hig 
ta-tsi (great desert). But I will show farther on, that the name Han-hai was also 
applied to the deserts west of Caracorum. We have seen that in Chtang-ch‘un’s travels, 
the eastern part of the Gobi was also called shv-t'o, which seems to be a general name. 
Another Chinese name for the Gobi is w ia sha-mo, I find this name marked on an 
ancient Chinese map appended to the Yiian shi lei pien. It is still in use up to this timo. 

54 This large desert is marked on Wenyukoff’s map on the north-east of Urunitsi. 
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‘What do you mean by ‘field of white bones’?” Chen-hai replied : 
‘‘ That is an old battle field,—a field of death. One time a whole army 
perished there by exhaustion; no one escaped. A short time ago at the 
same place, the army of the Naiman was destroyed (by Tchinguiz. See 
note 9). Whoever crosses that place in the day-time and in clear weather 
(i. e. exposed to the sun), will die from fatigue, and his horses also. 
Only when starting in the evening, and travelling the whole night, is 
it possible to reach water and grass on the next day by noon.” 

After a short rest we started in the afternoon. On our road we 
saw more than a hundred large sand-hills, which seemed to swim like 
big ships in the midst of waves.°° The next day between 8 and 10 
o’clock in the morning we reached a town.” We did not get tired 
travelling at night time, only we were afraid of being charmed by 
goblins in the darkness. To prevent charms, we rubbed the heads of 
our horses with blood. When the master saw this operation he smiled 
and said: “Goblins flee away when they meet a good man; as it is 
written in the books. It does not suit a Taouist to entertain such 
thoughts.” - 

At sunset we started again, leaving behind on the road, all our 
tired-out bullocks, and put six horses to every cart ; henceforth we used 
no more bullocks. 

At the time we were still at the northern border of the great 
desert, we had observed on the southern horizon, something like a 
silver-hued morning twilight. We asked our companions, but nobody 
knew what it was. Then the master said: “That must be the & Jj 
Yin shan mountain chain.*7 The next day after having crossed the 
desert, we met some woodcutters aud asked them. They confirmed the 
words of the master. It was the Yin shan. 

On the 27th of the 8th month (end of September) 1221, we arrived 
at the northern side of the Yin shan. There was a small town (the 
town of the Hui-ho spoken of by Chen-hai). The Hui-ho came to meet 
the master, and the chief of the town presented fruits and Persian linen 
cloth (& #f 7). He told us that three hundred Li distant, on the other 
side of the Yin shan, there was the city of #q JH Ho-chou.® It was 








55 These were probably the cyollos kagon or ‘‘sand-hills thrown up by the wind,” noticed 
by Marignolli (14th cent.) on the northern verge of the Gobi. See Colonel Yule’s Ca- 
thay ete. vol. ii, p. 339. 

56 This cannot be the town of the Hui-ho spoken of by Chen-hai, for it is noticed further on. 

57 Yin shan means ‘sombre mountains,” also ‘‘northern mountains.” By this name is to be 
understood without doubt, the immense chain of mountains in central Asia, which we find 
marked on our maps as T*ien shan or Celestial mountains. ‘The Chinese name FE 
Tien shan is also an ancient name, generally used for designating this chain, Ido not 
know why Ch'ang-ch'un calls it Yin shan. 

58 Generally this name is written K I Huo chou, and this city, according to Chinese 
authors, is sixty 7 eastward from Turfan. Iu the Ming shi (History of the Ming 
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very hot in that country, which was celebrated also for the abundance 
of grapes. 

The next day we proceeded westward along a river, and passed 
two small towns. At this time (end of September) the wheat was just 
beginning to get ripe. The land was artificially irrigated by spring 
water, for rain is rare there. 

' Travelling further to the west we reached a large city #f BE 
Bie-sze-ma.*® The king (=), the officers, the people, the Buddhist 
and Taouist priests etc. came long distances out of the city to meet the 
master. We lodged in a vineyard west of the city. The relatives of 
the king of the Hui-ho brought wine made from grapes (Chinese wine 
is made from rice), various fruits ete. The devotion the people felt to 
the master increased from day to day. In his company were seen 
Buddhists, Taouists and Confucianists. The master inquired much 
about the country and its customs. They told us, that at the time of 
the T'ang dynasty (618—907) this city was the Hi AF tuan fu of Pei- 
t‘ing,” and that up to this time the frontier towns established by the 
T'ang still exist. They related further, that several hundred Ui to the 
east is a fff fu (city of a department) called PR ye Si-liang,” and 
three hundred li to the west a ¥% hien (district town) called Hy 
Lun t'ai. 

The master asked what they reckoned the distance to the place 
where the emperor then was. All agreed in estimating it at ten thou- 
sand i and more to the south-west. 


On the 2nd of the 9th month we started again to the west, and 





dynasty), chap. 329, fol. 119, Huo chou is identified with Wy il) K & Ha-la-huo-djo 
of the Mongol time, which is the same as Aharakhudjo of the Persian historiographers, 
a city of the Ounigours. The city of Ha-la-luo-djo is marked on modern Chinese 
maps. 


59 By Bie-sze-ma without doubt Bishbalik is meant, for the Hui-ho told Ch'ang-chtun, that 
this place was formedly called Pei-t'ing. Klaproth in his Mém, re/. & [’ Asie, tom. ii, pp. 
355 seq., has proved from Chinese sources, that Bishbalik, Pei-t"ing and the present 
Urumtsi are the same. Pei-t"ing in Chinese means ‘‘northern court.” This was the 
name of the city at the time of the T'ang dynasty. It was one of the capitals of the 
powerful people of the 7*u-kiie (see note 51), subdued by the Ouigours in the 8th century. 
In the time of ‘Tchinguiz khan this place was called Bishbalik (in the language of the 
Turks=/five cities), and was the capital of the Quigours, as the Persian authors state. 


In the Yiian-shi the city is also often spoken of, and termed | af A ity Bie-shi-ha- 


li, sometimes also FL Sh Wu-ch'eng (five cities), but it seems, that by the latter name 
the whole country of the Ouigours during the Yiian dynasty is meant. 


60 Palladius translates the Chinese characters twan-u by commissariat. 

61 Si-/iang of that time was the present Liang-chou fu in the province of Kan-su. This place, 
however, was not to the east, but to the south-east of Bishbalik, and at a considerable 
distance. There must be an error, or the author speaks of another Si-liang city. 


62 Lun-t'ai is already mentioned in the History of the Former Han, before our era, a8 a Chinese 
military colony in the Pq ak Si-yii (countries to the west of China.), to the west of 
B S Yen-ki (the present Kuarashar). See tier Han shu, chap. 96. Si-yi. 
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after four days journey, stopped eastward of Lun-t'ai (see note 62), 
where the chief of the #& J& Tie-sie came to meet us. 

To the south on the Yin shan mountains we saw three rugged 
peaks supporting the heavens. The master dedicated a long poem to 
them."4 

After having passed two towns, we arrived on the 9th of the 9th 
month at a city of the HHui-ho called B /\ ¥i) Ch‘ang-ba-la (Ch‘ang- 
balik).6 The ruler (=) there was a # > §§ Wei-wu-rh®. He was an 
old friend of Chen-hai, and came with his relatives and priests of the 
Hui-ho to meet us far outside the city. After our arrival in the city, he 
presented us a dinner on a terrace, and his wife regaled us with wine. 
They brought also very heavy water-melons (P¥ Jf\si-kua) and sweet 
melons (ff J kan-kua).” 

The master received the visit of a Buddhist priest and spoke with 
him by means of an interpreter. It must be observed, that the country 
from this place to the east belonged to China at the time of the Tang 
dynasty. West of it there are neither Buddhists nor Taouists. The 
Hui-ho only worship the west."s 
63 Tie-sieis, according to A. Palladius’ investigations (see his Ancient traces of Christianity 

in China, inthe Russian Oriental Record, vol. i, pp. 25—63), the Chinese transcription of 
the word tersa, used by the Persians since the time of the Sassanides, to designate the 


Christians, and sometimes also the Fire worshippers and Magians. Haithon, the king of 
Little Armenia calls the Ouigours tarsi. 

64 They saw the high volcanoes of the Tien shan, also marked on our maps. 

65 Citang-ba-la (probably Chtangbalik. Balik=‘‘city.”” See note 59) was according to the 
author, seven days journey from Bishbalik, to the west. Ou an ancient Chinese map of 
Central Asia and Persia, etc., of about the year 1330, this place is situated to the west of 
Bie-shi-ba-la, and the name is written 2% rN Lil Chang-ba-li. Tn the Yiian shi this 
city is repeatedly mentioned. I am not aware, that Persian or other western medieval 
authors mention a place of this name. I will here remark, that in commenting upon 
Ch'ang-ch'un’s travels to western Asia, I shall only give short notes and identifications of 
the places mentioned by him. [I intend to publish in another paper, the ancient Chinese 
map of central and western Asia, and there I will try to bring together all I have been 
able to find in Chinese books about the medizval geography of this part of Asia. 

66 By Wei-wu-rh the Ouigours are meant. This name is met only once in Cbhtang-ch‘un’s 
travels. Compare notes 45 and 68. 


67 Melons in Chinese are generally termed it IK tien-kua, Ttien has the same meaning as 
kan, both signifying ‘* sweet.” 
be = : i , ‘ 
68 Ie) #2 {8 ne a vil The Hui-ho only worship the west. Here by Hui-ho the Moham- 
medans are to be understood ; for the Mohammedans, when praying, always turn towards 
Mecca. I repeat here my remarks about the confusion in the Chinese authors of the 13th 


century as regards the application of the names Fe dl Hui-ho or Je] Be Hui-hu (by both 
names the Quigours were designated at the time of the Ttang dynasty). In Ch'ang- 
ch'un’s travels, as we have seen (note 45), first the Ouigours are termed so, but further 
on he calls the Mohammedans also by the name of Hui-ho. The Yiian shi generally 


names the Ouigours of Bishbalik # JU A Wei-wu-rh, and the Mohammedans fe] aE 


Ki 
Hlui-hu,—in a few cases also le] le] Hui-hui. In Chtang-chtun’s travels, the name 
Wei-wn-vh is met only once (see note 66). There may be some reason for the fact, that the 
Chinese in the 13th century called the Mohammedans Hui-ho or Hui-hu, terms used in form- 
er times only to designate the Ouigours. It is known, that the so-called western Ouigours in 
the 10th and 11th centuries, extended their power far to the west over the Mohammedan 
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The next day we proceeded further to the west, and went aiong (the 
northern slope of) the Yin shan as far as about ten stations.°® We 
crossed also a sandy desert, where the loose sand is collected by the wind 
into moving hillocks, resembling the waves of the sea (see note 55). No 
vegetation is visible there; the carts cut deeply into the sand and the 
horses also sink. To cross this sandy desert took a whole day’s journey. 
This is probably a part of the great desert (which Chen-hai called) 
Po-ku tsien (the field of white bones). It is bounded on the south by 
the Yin shan mountains. 

After having left the sandy desert, we went five days, and stopped 
on the northern side of the Yinshan. The next day early in the 
morning we proceeded southward on a long slope seventy or eighty miles, 
and stopped in the evening to rest. The air was cold ; we found no water. 
The next day we started again and travelled south-westward ; and at a 
distance of twenty i suddenly got sight of a splendid lake of about 
two hundred /i in circumference, enclosed on all sides by snow-topped 
peaks, which were reflected in the water. The master named it the 
Lake of Heaven. FYollowing the shore, we descended in a southern 
direction ; and on either side saw nothing but perpendicular cliffs and 
rugged peaks. The mountains were covered to their summits with 
dense forests, consisting of birches and pines more than a hundred 
feet high. The river winds through the gorge for about sixty or seventy 
ii with a rapid current, sometimes shooting down in cascades. The 
second prince,’ who was with the emperor at the time he went to the 
west (1219), first made a way through these mountains, cut through 
the rocks, and built forty-eight bridges with the wood cut on the moun- 
tains. The bridges are so wide that two carts can pass together.” 

We passed the night in the defile, and left it the next morning ; 
then entered a large valley which stretched from east to west, well 
watered, with abundant grass, and here and there some mulberry trees 
or jujubes. 


countries (compare the maps in Klaproth’s Tableaux historiques de [’Asie) ; and so the 
Chinese confounded the Ouigours and Mohammedans. In the History of the Ming Dynasty, 


the Mussulmans are always termed Je] Je] Fui-hui and the Ouigours Wei-wu-rh. It 
seems to me that the name of Hui-hui, in use up to this time, originated from le} id 


Hui-ho or [EJ BE Hui-hu. 


69 I translate the character FE ch'eng always by “station.” As the Chinese of the present 
time understand it, ch*eng means ‘a day’s journey.” It is only once in Ch'ang-ch'un’s 
travels, that mention is made of the number of /i they traversed in one day, which was 
seventy or eighty (25—29 English miles) travelling down-hill. 

70 Tchinguiz khan’s second son Tchagatai. 





71 Palladius remarks, that Ye-lii-cltu-ts*tai, Tchinguiz’s minister, who was with the conqueror 
in western Asia, in his poems, also speaks of these bridges, and of the splendid mountain 
lake. A modern Chinese author, who wrote a commentary on Ch ‘ang-ch‘un’s travels, 
identifies this lake with the lake Sairam, north of the present Kouldja. He may probably 
be right. See note 72. 
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r . . . xy ° 79 
The next station from this was the city of [ij HB BR A-li-ma,” 
which we reached on the 27th of the 9th month. The ruler of $4 3% #§ 
fay Ptu-su-man kuo (the realm of P'u-su-man) came out of the city 
together with the Mongol ta-lu-hua-chi (governor. See my note about 
this term in the Introduction) to meet the master. We stopped at 
a fruit orchard on the west (of the city). The people here call 
a fruit a-lima, and as the place is famed for its fruits, the city 
received the name A-li-ma."* There is a kind of cloth, called ¥ f¥ 
ji, tu-lu-ma. The people say that it is woven from vegetable wool, 
We got seven pieces of it for winter clothes. This hair resem- 
bles the down (inclosing the seeds) of our willows. It is very clean, 
fine and soft, and they use it for making thread, ropes, cloth and 
wadding.” In cultivating the fields, the people use also artificial irriga- 
72 This is, it seems, the city of Bay Wy Att Lil A-i-ma-li, mentioned very often in the Yiian 
shi, and also by the Persian authors of the 13th century under the name of Admalik, but 

its true position is not ascertained. Col. Yule in his excellent work, Cathay and the 
way thither, identifies Almalik with the present Kouldja in Ili; apparently only on the 
authority of the Chinese, But it must not be forgotten, that this identification of the 
Chinese, was made only at the end of last century, by the savants of the emperor 
Kien-lung ; and Ineed not mention that all identifications of ancient places made by the 
Chinese in the last or the present century are of no value, being altogether arbitrary. In 

this case however the Chinese identification may be right; at least it js not in contradic- 

tion with other accounts we possess regarding ancient Almalik. Klaproth in his Mém. 

vel. & Asie, tom. ii, p. 137, gives a translation of a description of Ferghanah by Sultan 
Baber, at the beginning of the 16th century. In this description it is said: ‘‘ Ferghanah is 
bounded on the east by Kashgar, on the west by Samarcand, or. the south by Badakhshan, 

and on the north by high mountains.” He mentions Aldmalig and Almatou as cities of 
Ferghanah, destroyed before his time. With regard to Almatou, the Russian Fort Wer- 
noye, to the north of the lake Issikul, bears up to this time the Chinese naine Alimatu. 

As we shall see further on in the narrative of Chtang-ch‘un’s journey, Alimali is said to 

be four days journey to the east from the river Talas, and I was inclined to look for it 
near the western border of the Issikul lake, which then would answer the picturesque Lake 

of Heaven of Chfang-chtun. But I caine to the conclusion, that theie must be a break 
inthe diary, or a confusion regarding the dates. On Cl'ang-ch'un’s home voyage, A-li- 
ma-li is again mentioned, and placed at about twelve days journey to the east from the 
river Chui, which position would agree with the assumption, that A-li-ma-li was in the valley 

of the Ili river. Ifthe Chinese assertion is correct, that ancient A-li-ma-li was near the place, 
where Kouldja now stands, the Lake of Heaven, about one or two days journey tothe north 

of A-li-ma-li, must be identified with the Lake Sairam. Inthe Sin kiang tchi lio, a modern 





description of Lake Sairam is given in the following terms: ‘‘ The lake ¥€ nie 
Sai-li-mu is about two hundred Zi north-east of the city of Ili, to the north of the defile 
leading through the Talki mountains. The lake is about three hundred Zi in circuit, and 
bounded on all sides by high mountains.’’ I know, that the regions here in question have 
been repeatedly visted and described by Russian travellers (they belong now to Russia), 
but unhappily I have no description of the Sairam lake for reference. I possess only a 
new Russian map of Turkistan and the adjacent countries, on which I tind marked a 
route leading from Urumtsi (Bishbalik) over Kurkarussu, along the northern slope of the 
Ttien shan to Lake Sairam, which is represented as surrounded by high monntains. 
From the lake, the road passes south over the Borokhoro :ountains to Kouldja. This 
may have been the way followed by Ch'ang-ch‘un. 

73 This is probatly the same as Plano Carpini’s Bessermin (Notice sur le Voyage de Plan de 
Carpin, par D’Avezac, p. 501), a mutilation of the word Mussu/man. In the ancieut 
Russian annals, the Bussurman are often mentioned, the Mussulmans being always meant. 
Col. Yule states (/. c. p. 286), that Almalic was the seat of a Turkish principality before 
the rise of the Mongols. 

4 As Palladius informs us, ada in fact means ‘ fruit” in the Tartar language. 


7 
75 Here probably cotton is spoken of, which at that time was little known in China, Com- 
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tion by means of aqueducts. For drawing water they use a jar, which 
they bear on their heads. When they saw our Chinese pail for drawing 
water, they were much delighted, and said: You PE #E 4 Tao-hua-shi 
are very able men. They call the Chinese (jg J.) Toa-hua-shi. 
Journeying further to the west we arrived in four days’? at the 
Ze whl) 3H YZ BE T'a-la-su mo-lien.”* The river, which is deep and broad, 
comes from the east, and cutting across the Yin shan mountains, runs 
in a north-western direction. To the south of the river again are snow- 
covered mountains.” On the Ist of the 10th month (end of October) 
we crossed the river in a boat, and proceeding southward arrived 
at a great mountain, on the northern side of which was a small town.*° 


pare the interesting investigations on the introduction of Cotton into China, by Mr. W. F. 
Mayers, Chinese Secretary of H. B. M. Legation.— Notes and Queries on China and 
Japan, 1868, No. 5. 

76 Palladius supposes that ¢'ao-hua-shi is designed to render the word ¢«gaj; applied in 
ancient time by the Mohammedaus to China, See Col. Yule’s learned investigations re- 
garding this word, Cathay etc. p. lii.. The taugas of Theophylactus is probably the same 
as tamgaj. 

77 There must be a break in the Chinese text, or a confusion regarding the dates; for it is 
impossible, that the travellers could make the distance from Kouldja to the river Talas, 
about 530 miles in four days. It seems that the narrative of the journey between 
A-li-ma-li and the river Chui is omitted, all the more as this way is described on the 
homeward journey of Chtang-ch'un, and the distances given there between the Chui (see 
note 151) and A-li-ma-li agree with the truth. 

78 This is the river 7idas of the present day, belonging now to Russian Turkistan. Mu-lien, 
as I have stated above, is designed to render the Mongol word mauren=river. 

79. This account of the Talas river is perfectly correct. 
itself into the Lake Karakul. 

80 I do not believe that, by this small town the city of Talas or Taraz, often mentioned by the 
Persian historians, is meant. The true position of this city is not ascertained, but probably 
it was on the river of the same name. Chtang-ch‘un passed probably from Kouldja (Almalik) 
by the great road marked on the above-mentioned Russian map, and leading from Kouldja 
through Kastek Aulieata (on the Talus river) to Sairam (Tchemkend). It seems, that six 
hundred years before Ch'ang-clitun travelled, a Buddhist nonk Se Hiian-tsang followed 

> = 
the same route from the river Chui to the Talas. In his work Bik BL, Si yiiki, translated 
by Stan. Julien (Mémoires sur les contrées occidentales, tom. i, pp. 12-14.), the author states, 
that he proceeded from China to Samarcand, by a route south of the Tfien shan mountains, 
and along the southern border of the }py Hs ts*ing-cl®i (the description he gives of this lake 
agrees perfectly with the Issikul). Ch‘ang-ch'tn as we have seen, chose the route north 
of the Ttien shan and the Lake Issikul to the river Chui, Hian-tsang states, that five 
hundred 4 to the north-west of this lake is the city of the river Su-ye (# Bs IK Hk 
Su-ye shui clfeng.), where the merchants of different countries meet. The river Su-ye 
appears to be the same as the Ch’ui. Continuing his route, Hiian-tsang arrived four hun- 


dred /i to the west, at the well-watered country called + =I Ts*ien-ts' tian (the thousand 
springs), which to the south was bordered by snowy mountains, and on the three other sides 
by plains. Casting his eves upon the Russian map of Turkistan, the reader will agree, that 
this country must be looked for north of the high mountain range, stretching from the 
western corner of the Issikul to the west. A great number of rivers and torrents 
come down from these mountains, and discharge theinselves into the Chui river. In 
Chtang-chun’s travels, the same snowy mountains are mentioned to the south 
of his route. About 150 7 to the west of the Thousand springs, Hiian-tsang came 
across the large city of is 2 Fi, Ta-lo-sze. This is without doubt the Talas or 
Taras of the Persian authors, who speak also of a river of this name. Vivien de 
St. Martin in his commentary on Stan. Julien’s translation of the Si yii ki (7d. c. tom. 
ii, pp. 267-71), suggests that the ancient city of Taras was not on the river Taras, but 
near the Yaxartes, where now the city of Turkistan stands; but his view is not at all 
plausible. In Ch'ang-ch*un’s travels, only a river Talasze is spoken of. Rubruquis 
also notives this river, as a stream that loses itself in swamps and does not enter any sea, 


I will only add, that it discharges 
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Thence we travelled five days to the west. As the master travelled 
by imperial order, and as we now approached the encampment of 


Tchinguiz, Chung-lu went in advance to announce to the emperor the 
arrival of the sage, while Chen-hai remained with the latter. 

Travelling again westward during seven days, we crossed a moun- 
tain, and met a Chinese envoy, who was returning to Chinas! The 
envoy bowed before the tent of the master, who asked him: “ When 


did you leave?” The envoy answered: “I saw Tchinguiz for the last 


time on the 12th of the 7th month. The emperor is pursuing the 
Ye FF suan-tuan han™ to Ff) HE Yin-du (India).” 

Next day there was a great snowfall, and we reached a small town 
of the Hui-ho (Mohammedans). The snow was one foot deep, but was 
quickly melted by the sun. 

On the 16th of the 10th month we went in a south-western 
direction, crossed a river on a bridge of planks, and in the evening 
reached the foot of the southern mountains (7% |lj man shan). Here 
were (formerly) the dominions of Jg 4 ft FF Ta-shi Lin-ya, who was 
a descendant of the 3% Liao. As the armies of the Kin subdued the 
Liao, Ta-shi Lin-ya with several thousand men withdrew to the north- 
west. After ten years perigrination from one place to another, he 
finally reached this country.** 


81 pu 8 {ii Tung hia shi, ‘an envoy from the Eastern Hia.” The latter is another name 
for China, and especially for northern China, at the time spoken of the empire of the 


are Kin dynasty. Hia is the name of a renowned Chinese dynasty, B. c. 2205-—1766. 
‘There was a Tangut dynasty reigning in the present Ordos and Kansu, 982—1227, which 
took the same dynastic name Hia. The empire of this dynasty is generally called Si 
Ilia (Western Hia) in Chinese books, whilst Zang Hia means the eastern part of northern 
China. The envoy Ch’ang-chtun met here was an envoy of the Kin sent to Tchinguiz. 

82 Snan-tuan han means “ sultan khan,’’—Djelaleddin, the sultan of Khovaresm. 

83 The Chinese diarist evidently speaks of the dynasty of the Si-liao or Karakitai. (see note 
33). In the Liao shi or ‘History of the Liao dynasty,” chap. 30, at the end of the annals 


(pen ki), the reader will find a detailed account of the adventures of Hp 4# K A 


Ye-lii Ta-shi, called also $k FF Lin-ya, and his conquests, which extended over the whole 
of eastern and western Turkistan. He was the founder of a powerful dynasty which 
reigned 1125-1208, and was overthrown by the son of the last khan of the Naiman, Goutch- 


louc of the Mohammedan writers, i a re Kii-ch'u-lii of the Chivese authors, Goutch- 
louc was attacked by the Mongols in 1218 and slain. The accounts of the Chinese 
historians about the Si-liao agree very well with the accounts given by Rashid-eddin, 
regarding the Karakitai. Cf. D’Ohsson, Zc. tom. i, p- 448. Rashid-eddin states, that the 
capital of the Karakitai was Belasagun (probubly the same word as the Mongol balgasun, 
meaning ‘‘ city ’”), but its proper position cannot be ascertained. It isonly known from the 
accounts given by Rashid-eddin, that it was situated in Turkistan in a well-watered 
plain, with rich pasturage. According to the Ju ia] is ih Yiian ch'ao mi shi, a his- 
tory of Tchinguiz khan, the capital of the Karakitai was on the river Ch'ui (the river 
bears the same name up to the present time). Compare Palladius’ translation of the 
Yiian chao mi shi in the Record of the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission at Pekirg, vol. 
iv, p. 92. The accounts given in Ch‘ang-c*hun’s narrative of travel about the Si-liao, 
seein to refer to the place where Balgasun was situated. But the country ofthe Si-liao 
is placed there west of the Talas river (the Ch'ui is to the east of it), I shall show further 
on, that another Chinese traveller of the 13th century, who followed the same route as 
Ch'ang-ch*un, mentions the mountain lake described by Ch'ang-ch'un, Alimali, then a 
place with vast ruins of a city of the Si-liao, and after this the Talas river, west of the 
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Here the climate is quite different from that of the regions north 
of the Yin shan (T'ien shan). The country has many plains, and the 
people are employed in agriculture and breeding of silkworms. They 
make wine from grapes (all wine in China, as is known, is made from 
rice or millet). The fruits are about the same as in China; but it does 
not rain there during the whole summer and autumn ; hence the fields 
are irrigated artificially by canals led off from the rivers, and the corn 
is brought to maturity. To the north-east are mountains, to the south- 
*t which stretch out for ten thousand i. 

This kingdom (of Ta-shi Lin-ya. See note 83) existed about a 
hundred years. As the power of the Naiman was broken (by Tchinguiz. 
See note 9), they fled (¢.e. Goutchlouk, the son of T'ai-yang the khan 
of the Naiman) to the Ta-shi, and after becoming powerful, overthrew 
that nation. Subsequently the swan-tuan (sultan of Khovaresm) con- 
quered the western part of their dominions ; then Tchinguiz arrived, the 
Naiman (Goutchlouk) were totally destroyed, and the suan-tuan was 
also overthrown. 


west valleys, 


We were informed, that the way still before us presented many 
difficulties. One of our carts was broken, and we were obliged to leave 
it behind. 

The 18th of the 10th month, we travelled westward along the hills, 
and after seven or eight days journey, the mountains suddenly turned 
to the south. We saw a city built of red stones; and there were the 
traces of an ancient military encampment. To the west we saw great. 
grave mounds, which resembled the > 5 tou-sing (the constellation 
of Ursa major). Passing over a stone bridge, and travelling five days 
along the south-western mountains, we arrived at the city of 3 g 
Sai-lan.®° 

There is a small tower in Sai-lan. The ruler, a Hui-ho (Moham- 
medan) came to meet us, and directed us to our lodging. During 
the first days of the 11th month (1221) much rain fell. 

The 4th of the 11th month (end of November) was the new year 
of the country people. They were walking in parties congratulating 
each other. 


city of the Si-liao. There is probably a mistake in the diary of Ch'tang-chtun’s travels ; 
for it is stated there, that tle distance between Alimali aud the Talas river, about five 
hundred and thirty miles, was made in four days, a thing impossible ; and on the other hand 
it is stated, that the caravan of Ch'ang-ch'un took twenty-five days from the river Talas 
to reach Sairam, which is according to the maps, only a hundred miles distant. Perbaps 
by some mistake, parts of the diary have been transposed. We shall see in the account of 
the homeward journey, that they took twenty days from Sairam to the river Chtui, and 
twelve days between the Chtui and Alimali. This agrees perfectly with the truth. 
84 The Chinese text has yi ch®uan, “valley 3° but probably low countries are meant. 
85 On the Russian map of ‘Twkistan, Safran, which is probably the Sai-lan of the Chinese, 
is marked near the city of Tchemkend, about « hundred miles to the south-west of the 
Talas river. 
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On the same day Chao Kiu-ku (one of Ch'ang-ch‘un’s disciples) 
said to one of his companions: ‘ At the time I resolved, in Siian-te, to 
follow the master, I had a presentiment that I was leaving never to 
return ;°° and during my journey, my heart has been always sad. But 
I followed the precepts of our master, who teaches, that thoughts about 
dying and living ought not to perplex the mind of a man of the true 
doctrine. His heart ought not to be excited by thoughts about joy and 
sorrow. Whatever too may happen in life is good. I feel, that now 
the term of my returning (i.e. of my death) is near (§i BA WF). You, 
friends, serve faithfully our father.” After a short sickness of several 
days, he died on the 5th of the 11th month. 

Thence we proceeded south-westward, and arrived after three 
days at a city, the ruler of which, likewise a Hui-ho, met and regaled 
us. The next day we passed another city, and after two days travelling 
reached the river #€ [i] 7 # Ho-ch‘an mu-lien.’ We crossed the 
river on a floating bridge, and stopped on its western bank. The 
guardian of the bridge presented to Chen-hai a fish with an enormous 
mouth and without scales.8° The sources of this river are in the south- 
east, between two snowy mountains ; its water is muddy and runs 
rapidly ; the depth being several chang.®® It flows to the north-west, it 
is unknown how many thousand /i; being bounded on the south-west 
by a desert, without water or grass, extending more than two hundred 
Li ; for which reason we travelled there in the night. We went south- 
ward to high mountains covered with snow (in winter), and then to 
the west. These mountains are connected with the southern mountains 
of Sie-mi-sze-kan (Samarcand, ». i.). 

We then arrived at a city, where we found grass and water ; and 
further on passed another city, the chief of which, a Hui-ho (Moham- 
medan), came to meet us, and entertained us at a place south of the 
city, with a dinner and wine. By his orders, boys performed some plays, 
dancing with swords and climbing on poles. After this we passed two 
cities more, travelled half a day among mountains, and came out at a 


86 Va A = 4 a JE literally, ‘‘TI felt the omen of the long journey.” 


87 Ho-chan mu-lien. — Mu-lien=muren=“ river” in Mongoiian. Ho-ch'an means the 
river Khodjand (Yaxartes, Sihoun, now Sir-daria). I find in D’Herbelot’s Biblio- 
théque orientale, p. 791: ‘* Sihoun, le fleuve que les anciens out appellé lax- 
artes. Les Arabes l’appellent ordinairement Nahar Khodjand, le fleuve de Kho- 
djand.” Sultan Baber in his description of Ferghanah in the beginning of the 16th 
century, Calls it also the river of Khodjand. See Klaproth’s Mém. rel. a f Asie, tom. 
ii, p. 138. The Yaxartes is repeatedly mentioned in the Yiian shi, and always termed 
Ho-ch' an, or designated by similar-sounding characters. 

88 Probably a sheat-fish (silurus), for the silurus genus is without scales. There are silurus 
of large size, mentioned by modern travellers, in the Sir-daria. 

89 One chang (x)=10 Chinese feet. 


90 This is a very exact description of the Sir-daria and the regions west of it. 
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valley which stretched from south to north.°! Here we passed the night 
under a splendid mulberry tree (4& 4} sang-shu), which could cover with 
its shade a hundred men.“? 

Further on we reached another city, and saw on the road a well 
more than a hundred feet deep, where an old man, a Hui-ho (Moham- 
medan), had a bullock, which turned the draw-beam and raised water 
for thirsty people. The emperor Tchinguiz, when passing here, saw this 
man, and ordered that he should be exempted from taxes and duties. 

On the 18th of the 11th month (middle of December) after having 
crossed a great river, we arrived at the northern side of the great city 
of 5 j4§ BR AF Sie-mi-sze-kan.°3 We were met in the suburb (of Samar- 
cand) by the 3 fii BH HJ Ze T'ai-shi yi-la kuo kung,** the chief 
officers of the Mongol army, the chiefs of the Hui-ho (Mohammedans), 
etc. and having pitched a great number of tents we rested there. 

Chung-lu (the adjutant) who had left the master and hastened to 
inform the emperor, was found detained here by some hinderances on 
the road. He said to the master: ‘ On our road, at a distance of about 
a thousand Ji is a great river (the Amu-daria). I have been informed 
that the rebels have destroyed the floating bridge and the boats there. 
Besides this we are now in the depth of winter. I think it would be bet- 
ter to wait and start in spring.” The master agreed, and some time after- 
wards we entered the city (of Samarcand) by the north-eastern gate. 

Samarcand is laid out on the borders of canals. As it never 
rains in summer and autumn, the people have conducted two rivers 
to the city,®> and distributed the water through all the streets, 
so that every house can make use of it. Before the dynasty of the 
suan-tuan (sultan of Khovaresm) was overthrown, the city of Sie- 


91 They crossed probably the mountains to the north of Samarcand, and passed througn the 
detile known by the nae of ‘* Gate of Tamerlane.” 

92 I am not aware, that there are in that country such large mulberry trees. Perhaps the 
author was mistaken, having seen a plane tree (platunus orientalis). Of this latter 
tree I have seen in Persia, near the city of Demavend, specimens of enormous size 
and overshadowing a great area. 

93 Sie-mi-sze-kan is Samurcand, often mentioned in the Yiian shét and other Chinese works of 
the time of the Mongols. Col. Yule in his Cuthay, etc. p. 192, informs us, that Samarcand 
was also called Semiscant in the middle ages, which name sounds very similar to the 
Chinese name Sie-mi-sze-kan. But Samarcand was also called = FS. = Siin-sze-kan. 
This name occurs once in Ch'ang-ch‘un’s narrative of travel (see note 35), and often in 
the Yiian shi. On the ancient Chinese map of the date 1330, the name is written Ht Nie 
# + Sa-na-rh-kan. Palladius states, that according to Ye-lii-ch*u-ts*ai (see his poems), 

& * . 
Samareand was called i} ra KF Ho-chung fu (the city between the rivers) by the 
K‘itan (Si-liao). In one of his poems, Ch'ang-ch'un calls it iW KF Ho-fu. 

94 T*ai-shi is the highest charge in the empire, the first councillor of the emperor. Yi-da 
is a family name ofthe K‘itan. Auo kung is an honorific title. (Palladius) Probably 
Tchinguiz khan’s ninister Ye-li-ch'u-ts'ai is meant, who was a Ktitan. (See his biography, 
Yiian sht, chap. 146.) 

95 Hence the name Ho-chung fu (see note 93). 
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mi-sze-kan had a population of more than a hundred thousand families ; 
but after the occupation, only the fourth part remained behind. Most 
of the fields and gardens belong to the Hui-ho (Mohammedans), but they 
are not allowed to dispose of them. They are obliged to manage their 
properties in conjunction with K‘itan, Chinese, and men from jaf Py Ho- 
si (west of the Yellow river, the present Kansu) ;°° Chinese workmen 
are living everywhere. In the middle of the city, there is an elevated 
place, about a hundred feet high, on which the new palace of the 
sultan was built.°7 Formerly the T‘ai-shi (see note 94) lived here, but 
as this part of the city had become insecure, owing to numerous rob- 
bers, he had withdrawn to the northern side of the river. The master 
with his disciples then occupied the palace, declaring that Taouists have 
no fear. The T'ai-shi furnished everything for the master’s subsistence, 
and from day to day his veneration for him increased. We saw there 
peacocks (FL, #& ‘ung-ts‘io) and great elephants,** which had come 
from Ff) #@ Yin-du (India) a country several thousand /i to the south-east. 

The master remained for the winter in Sie-mi-sze-kan; and the 
adjutant with several hundred soldiers proceeded to explore the road in 
advance. We had often visits of Chinese, who came to bow before the 
master. There was also an astronomer, whom the master asked about 
the eclipse, which had happened on the Ist of the 5th month. The 
astronomer said: “At this place (Samarcand) between 7 and 8 
o'clock in the morning it was at its greatest, when six-tenths of the sun 
was eclipsed.” The master then remarked, that he observed the same 
eclipse on the river Lu-ki, and just at noon it was total; but that, 
when he arrived in his journey to the south-west, at the Kin shan, the 
people told him, that at that place the eclipse was at its greatest 
at 10 o’clock in the morning, and seven-tenths of the sun was eclipsed. 
Thus the same eclipse was seen at different places in different aspects. 
Kung Ying-ta® in his commentary on the Ch'un ts‘iu (“Spring 
and Autumn annals” of Confucius.) says: ‘When it happens, that the 
moon stands opposite the sun, we have an eclipse; but it is only 
observable for those who are straight under the moon. As re- 
gards those who are distant from this spot, the aspect of the eclipse 
changes for them at every thousand li. If one take for instance a fan 
and put it before a light, then a place will be seen entirely covered 
by the shadow ; whereas on the sides, where there is gradually more 
light, one is by degrees further removed from the overshadowed place.” 


96 These peoples of different nations came probably along with Tchinguiz. 
97 Palladins observes, that this palace is mentioned in the poems of Ye-lti-ch'u-ts'ai. 
98 The Persian historians mention also the elephants of Samarcand.(D’Ohsson, /.c. tom. i, p. 240) 


99 = Ying-ta was a descendant of Confucius. He lived in the time ef the T’ang dynasty. 
(Palladius) 
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At the end of the 12th intercalary month (middle of February) 
1222, the adjutant returned from his exploration, and said to the mas- 
ter: ‘The second prince” has moved out with his army, and the 
bridges have been repaired. I had sent to his encampment to inform 
him, that the master intended to present himself to the emperor. The 
prince said, that the emperor was then staying on the south-east 
of the 4 Se ily Ta-siie shan ;' but that the road by which the 
master would be obliged to pass, was covered with deep snow to an 
extent of about a hundred li. Therefore the prince invited the master to 
come to his encampment, and wait there for the favorable time for 
starting. The prince offered also to give the master a convoy of Mon- 
gol soldiers.” After Chung-lu had finished his report, the master re- 
plied (declining the offer): “ I have heard, that the country south of the 
river (Amu-daria) is completely destitute of vegetable aliments, and I use 
only rice, meal and vegetables. Please, express my excuse to the prince.’ 

In the 1st month (end of February) 1222, the ff ## ba-lan 
began to flower.’ The ba-lan (fruit) resembles small peaches; the ” 
fruit being gathered and eaten in autumn. The taste is like that of 
the #9 PE hu t*ao (walnut). 

On the 2nd of the 2nd month, the time of the equinox, the 
blossoms of the peach trees dropped. The astronomer Pang-li-kung 
and others invited the master to a walk outside the city, to the west. 
The adjutant and some officers accompained us and brought wine with 
them. The day was fine and the air delicious; the flowers and trees 
were in their full freshness; everywhere we saw lakes, orchards, ter- 
races, towers and tents. We lay down on the grass, and were all very 
happy together, talking about matters sublime. 

The 15th of the 2nd month, 1222, was a holiday, & _- IL 5 fh 
t‘ai-shang chen-yuan tsie.* The officers begged the master again to 
take a walk with them west of the city. There were gardens and 
groves succeeding one another uninterruptedly to an extent of more 
than a hundred /i. Even Chinese gardens cannot be compared (with 
those of Samarcand); but the gardens in that country are very quiet, 
no singing of birds is heard there. 

At the beginning of the 3rd month, A-li-sien! arrived from the 


100 Tchinguiz khan’s second son Tchagatai. 

101 Evidently the Hindu-kush is meant. 

102 The author means probably the alinond tree. The Persian name of almonds is badam. 
There are no almonds in China. What Europeans call almonds in China, are the kernels 
of the apricot. 


103 According to Palladius, in honor of Lao tze, the founder of the Tao sect. 

104 This is, it seems, the same Alisien, who was sent by Tchinguiz khan’s brother Utchekin to 
Peking, to invite the master on the part of the prince, and who on that occasion accom- 
panied the master on his journey to the west. See note 12. 
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emperor’s encampment with the following decree: “Sainted man, thou 
hast arrived from the country where the sun rises ;! thou hast met 
great difficulties in crossing mountains and valleys; indeed, thou hast 
taken great pains. Iam now about to return, but I wait impatiently 
for thine explanation to me of the doctrine of the Tao. Do not delay 
meeting me.” The adjutant Chung-lu received an imperial order : 
“Tnvite him to come. If you accomplish my wishes I shall reward 
you.” The emperor also gave an order to Chen-hai: “ Accompany 
and protect the master on his way; then you will experience my bene- 
volence.” Besides this, the wan-hi  #§ FA HR Bo-lu-dji” received 
an order to escort the master through the “ Iron gate.” 


(To be continued.) 
rr SS 


WHAT CAUSED THE SUDDEN DEATH OF CHIRST? 
By Rev. T. P. Crawrorp. 
puis question is now agitating the minds of many intelligent Chris- 
tians, and calls for a satisfactory solution. 

Crucifixion is known to bea kind of slow, bloodless torture, not 
sufficient of itself alone to produce immediate death. Criminals, in 
ancient times, ordinarily remained suspended on the cross from two to 
six days, and finally died from fever, thirst, and starvation. But Christ, 
in the full vigor of manhood, having sufficient strength to speak deli- 
berately to those about him, and at the very last moment to cry with a 
loud voice, suddenly expired at the end of only six hours, while the 
thieves continued to live till dispatched by the soldiers. Why was this? 
Some have maintained that he was a person of very delicate constitu- 
tion, and died from exhaustion ; others, that he died by an act of his 
own will; and recently many are holding, that intense mental agony 
ruptured his heart. 

True, he might have died from either of these, or many other like 
causes ; but to the destruction of them all, and the false doctrines and 
sentimentalisms which they tend to foster, the Scriptures give a very 
different and reasonable account of the matter. He was slain while on 
the cross, and died by shedding his life-blood for our sins,—as I shall 
endeavor briefly to show. 


r 4 q 

105 HOHE 2 Hs 

106 Ba Fi wan hu, ‘‘commander of ten thousand.” 

107 Bo-lu-dji was probably the Bourgoudji or Bourdjic mentioned by Rashid-eddin, as one 
of the four heroes in Tchinguiz khan’s army, who commanded his life-guards. (D’Ohsson 
Zc. tom. i, p. 40, tom. ii, pp. 4, 457) These four heroes are also inentioned in the Yiian 
shi, chap. 99, ‘ Life-guards,” and have their separate biographies. 
is found in chap. 119. 





Bourdji’s biography 
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I. According to the law of Moses, that which was torn or died of 
itself, was unclean, and consequently unacceptable as an offering to God. 
This would have been the case if Christ had died from exhaustion, by an 
act of his own will, through rupture of the heart, or any such like cause. 
The paschal lamb, as well as every other sacrifice, had to be without 
blemish and actually killed through the shedding of its blood ; for it was 
the theory of the ceremonial law, that the blood atoned for sin by 
means of the soul or life which dwelt within it. 

Christ was “the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world ;’*—“ the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world ;”*t— 
“whose blood cleanseth us from all sin.”{ Paul says, “ Chirst our 
passover is sacrificed (lit. slain) for us,”§—“and without shedding of 
blood is no remission.”|| Such words certainly do not contemplate only 
a few drops which possibly might have oozed out from around the nails 
in his hands and feet, or some cold clots that “ might have fallen by 
the force of gravity” from his dead body; but his warm life-blood 
which flowed for our sins, as in the case of the paschal lamb. 

Would it not be passing strange, after all the pains and labor 
taken in the Old Testament ritual, to teach the lesson that the life-blood 
of the sacrificial victim made the typical atonement, the whole thing 
should break down in Christ the antitype? But it does not break down. 

Throughout the New Testament, the blood of Christ is made the 
ground of our salvation, and is constantly put by a euphemism for his 
death, as if caused by the loss of it. Many passages seem to take it for 
granted, that it was well understood by those for whom the apostles 
wrote, that he was crucified as a curse, and slain as a sacrifice for us. 
Peter says, they “killed the Prince of life.”"q Also, “Him,.... ye 
have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain :’’**—separat- 
ing the transaction into two distinct parts. And again in two places: 
“‘ whom ye slew and hanged on a tree: ” tt—the literal Greek, “ whom 
ye slew having hanged him on a tree.” 

Il. The Messianic prophecies foretell the lesions death by a 
stroke or its equivalent; as, “ They shall look upon me whom they 
pierced (killed by piercing), and they shall mourn.”{{ “ He is brought 
asa lamb to the slaughter.”§§ “ For the transgression of my people was he 
stricken.” |\\| “He hath poured out his soul (or life-blood) unto death.”¢4 
‘‘ Smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.”*** “Awake, O 
sword, against my shepherd,” ttt &. David not only says, ‘ They pierced 
my hands and feet,” [{{ but in the same connection prays, ‘ Deliver my 





* John i: 29. t Rev. xiii: 8. ¢t 1 Johni: 7. § 1 Cor. v: 7. || Heb. ix: 22. 
q Acts iii: 15. ** Tbid ii: 23. tt Ibid. v: 30. See also x: 39. tt Zech. xii: 10. 
§§ Isaiah liii: 7. \\\| Ibid liii: 8. TT Ibid. liii : 12. *** Zech. ziti: 7. = ttt Ibid. 


tit Psalm xxii: 16. 
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soul from the sword.”* He saw in vision both the nails with which he 
was crucified, and the sword or spear with which his life was taken from 
the earth. Jesus himself not only speaks of being “lifted up,”t or eruci- 
fied, but also of being “killed,” ‘ slain,” “ put to death,” &c., as, “This 
is my blood of the new testament, which is shed for many.”{ The 
communion still bears witness to the manner in which Christ’s life was 
given for our salvation. 

With only the above-submitted proof before us, would we not be 
fully justified in holding that he was crucified, and also slain with a 
spear, sword, or some other sharp instrument, so as to cause immediate 
death, as in the case of the paschal lamb and other sacrificial victims ; 
although we might not be able to show exactly when, how, or by whom 
it was done? By a careful study of the details of the crucifixion, even 
these I believe, may be satisfactorily ascertained. Let us proceed. 

III. But allow me first to state that crucifixion in Judea differed 
in two important respects from that in other portions of the Roman 
empire. In Judea criminals were killed on the cross, and their bodies 
buried the same day ; while elsewhere, they were allowed to die by slow 
degrees, and their bodies were left to be devoured by the birds of prey. 

The law of Moses says (Deut. xxi: 22, 23), “Ifa man have com- 
mitted a sin worthy of death, and he be to be put to death, and thou 
hang him on a tree; his body shall not remain all night upon the tree, 
but thou shalt in any wise bury him that day; (for he that is hanged 
is accursed of God ;) that thy land be not defiled,” and Josephus says 
that in his time, “the Jews took so much care of the burial of the dead, 
that they took down the bodies of the condemned and crucified, and 
buried them before the sun was set.” 

The Roman governors doubtless permitted their Jewish subjects to 
follow their own law and higher sense of humanity in these particulars ; 
and therefore it was perfectly well understood in advance by the 
soldiers, and all others concerned in crucifying Christ and the two 
thieves, that they were to be dispatched and buried before nightfall. 
Thus a Jewish crucifixion carries with it the idea, both of a nailing to 
the cross, and a slaying by some extraneous means. This was generally 
done, I suppose, by breaking the legs and beating the breasts with 
bludgeons,—also a bloodless mode of producing death. But God care- 
fully preserved the honor and sacrificial character of Christ, by permit- 
ting his side to be pierced, and his life-blood spilled in advance, and 
contrary to the ordinary custom,—thus pointing him out as the Lamb 
of God who was crucified and slain, and yet “not a bone of him was 
broken.” 


* Thid xxii: 20. ¢ John iii: 14, &e, ¢ Mat. xxvi: 28. 
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Remembering the difference between a Jewish and Roman cruci- 
fixion, let us examine the statement found in the 19th chapter of 
John: “Then came the soldiers, and brake the legs of the first, and of 
the other which was crucified with him ; but when they came to Jesus, 
and saw that he was dead already, they brake not his legs: But one 
of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and forthwith came there 
out blood and water.’* Now this is only an indirect way of say- 
ing that Jesus was killed by a spear-thrust, and simply gives the 
reason why they found him already dead. He by no means says they 
pierced his side after they looked on him, or saw that he was dead 
already. The order of language is not always the order of events, 
and we know from the fact that forthwith there come out blood and 
water, that he refers to what was done while Jesus was still living. 
For if his pulse had ceased to beat for an hour or two, as was evidently 
the case, blood would not have flowed from the wound ; unless we sup- 
pose a miracle, a previous rupture of the heart, or some other strange 
thing which we have no right to do without proof,—especially in opposi- 
tion to the law of sacrifices, which required the blood of a living 
victim, and not that of a dead one. 

Moreover John says a few verses below, that this very spear- 
thrust fulfilled the Scripture, which saith: “They shall look on him 
whom they pierced :”f—that is, whom they kiiled by piercing. Otherwise 
it should read: “ They pierced him whom they looked upon.” When 
the attention is aroused to these points, it is perfectly easy, natural, 
and without violence to the text, to understand the passage as here 
proposed ;—and this relieves the subject of all theological as well as 
physiological difficulties. Otherwise they are by no means few, or easy 
of solution. But this is not all. 

IV. The above interpretation of John is sustained by both Mat- 
thew and Mark: for they each say in substance, that he was dispatched 
by a soldier about the ninth hour, in order to prevent Klias from 
coming to save or take him down from the cross. (Mat. xxvii: 49. 
Mark xv: 36.) Now the Greek imperative verb Agee or Agere, used 
here and rendered in our translation “let be,” or ‘let alone,” is the 
very word whose leading sense is ‘to send away, discharge a missile, 
dismiss, or get rid of,” and is happily rendered by “ dispatch him.” (See 
Liddell and Scott. Agmu.) It is here the language of excited soldiers, 
and used by them in a terse, military manner, like we now say,—shoot! 
—fire !—let fly !—charge ! and withoct the pronoun following it. Every- 
where else when rendered “let alone,” this is the case; as, “ Let them 


* Verses 32—34. + John xix: & 


© 
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alone :’* ‘Let her alone ;*t “Let it alone.”{ Simply “let be,” or “let 
alone” is neither good Greek nor good English. That the soldiers not 
‘only cried “dispatch” him, but actually did so, let us briefly consider 
the circumstances under which they were placed at the time. It 
was a very responsible position, being death by the Roman law, for 
them to allow a prisoner in charge to escape out of their hands. This 
is evident from four cases mentioned in the New Testament. First, 
the chief priests “ gave large money unto the soldiers,” and also pro- 
mised to secure them if they would say that Jesus’ “ disciples came by 
night, and stole him away while they slept.”§ Second, on Peter’s escape 
from prison, Herod sought for him but finding him not, “ examined the 
keepers, and commanded that they should be put to death.”|| Third, 
the keeper of the prison at Phillippi, “ seeing the prison doors open, drew 
out his sword, and would have killed himself, supposing that the prisoners 
(Paul and Silas) had been fled.” Fourth, ‘the soldiers’ counsel was (at 
the shipwreck) to kill the prisoners, lest any of them should swim out, and 
escape.”** From these and other proofs, we see that it was not only 
death for them to suffer their prisoners to escape, but that they had the 
right, in case there was danger of it, to kill them on the spot ; and this, 
I conceive, is what they did in the case of Christ. 

Look for a moment at the causes calculated to alarm the soldiers, 
and make them anxious for their own safety. Even the chief-priests 
and scribes were afraid to put. Jesus to death on the feast day, “lest 
there be an uproar among the people.”"tt But he is now in charge 
of the soldiers, and being crucified by order of the Roman governor, 
instigated by the magnates of the Jewish nation. It is the passover 
festival, vast crowds are at Jerusalem, and intense excitement prevails 





everywhere. A great multitude of his disciples are in the vicinity, 
while his enemies, the chiet-priests and elders of the people are round 
about the place mocking and saying: “let him save himself, if he be 
Christ, the chosen of God ;”f{ ‘if he be the King of Israel, let him now 
come down from the cross ;”§$ and other reproachful epithets. It is now 
about the ninth hour, and darkness is over all the land. Jesus in the 
midst of this darkness suddenly cries with a loud voice, “ Eli, Eli, lama 
sabachthani ?” in a language scarcely understood by the soldiers ; but 
some of the Jews standing there interpreted his words to mean, that he 
was calling for Elias to come to his rescue.|||_ The soldiers are evidently 


* Mat. xv: 14. + Mark xiv: 6. ¢ Luke xiii: 8. § See Mat. xxviii: 12--14. 

|| Acts xii: 19. q Ibid. xvii: 27. ** Acts xxvii: 42. tt Mat. xxvi: 5. 

tt Luke rxiii: 35. §§ Mat. xxvii: 42. 

||| This reproachful interpretation of Christ’s words caused the soldiers to cast a spear through 
his stomach and heart, the fountains of life, and thus was literally fulfilled the saying of 
the Psalmist: ‘‘Reproach hath broken my heart.” (Ps. lxix: 20.) ‘+My heart is like 
wax; it is melted in the midst of my Lowels,” (Ps. xxii: 14.) 
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alarmed, for when one of them ran and gave him vinegar to drink,— 
an act calculated to prolong his life,—“the rest (in opposition) said, 
(Agec,) dispatch (him), let us see whether Elias will come to save 
him,”—that is, we will put it beyond his power to do so. Then 
“ Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud voice, (from the pain 
caused by the spear-thrust,) yielded up the ghost.”* 

How natural under the circumstances that the soldiers should 
have killed him ; and how unnatural that they should say “ let be,” or 
“let us wait quietly to see if Elias will come and rescue him,” at the 
risk of their own lives! If Agee had been rendered “dispatch him,” or 
“dismiss him,” instead of “let be” in this place, the cause of Christ’s 
sudden death would have been apparent to every English reader of the 
Bible. 

Lastly, there is a rejected rendering in four manuscripts of 
Matthew, which confirms the above interpretation of John, as to the 
time when Christ’s side was pierced. I will now re-translate the whole 
passage, supplying the rejected portion: “And about the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? 
Some of them that stood there when they heard it, said, ‘he calleth for 
Elias.’ And immediately one of them ran and took a sponge, and 
filled it with vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to drink. 
But the rest said, ‘dispatch (him),that we may see whether Elias comes 
to save him. But another taking a spear, pierced his side, and forthwith 
came there out water and blood. And Jesus, again crying with a loud 
voice, dismissed his spirit.” 

Much more could be said in support of the position taken in this 
essay ; but I prefer to leave it here, hoping the effort may throw some 
fresh light on the subject, and cause all those engaged in translating 
the Scriptures, both at home and abroad, to re-examine the whole ques- 
tion, including the rejected reading found in the four manuscripts of 
Matthew. 

TunG-cHow, June 27th, 1874. 





NOTES OF A TOUR FROM NINGPO TO KINGHWA. 
By Rev. M. J. Knowrton, D. D. 


RECENTLY, with two native assistants, I made a trip to Kinghwa, 
which lies in the central part of Chekiang province. The route from 


Ningpo led up the western branch of the river Yung, past the district 


cities of Tze-chi and Yii-yiau, across the Ts‘aou-ngo river (over the 


* See Mat. xxvii: 49, 50. 
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high mud banks of which the boat was drawn by buffaloes), past the fu 
city of Shou-hing and the district city of Siau-shan, thence across the 
Tseen-tang river by a free ferry (established by a Ningpo man), to 
Hangchow. The distance thus traversed is about a hundred and thirty 
miles, and is usually made in about three days. Having spent a plea- 
sant Sabbath at Hangchbow, on Monday we proceeded up the Tseen-tang 
river, past the district cities of Fu-yang and T'ung-li, the fu city of Yen- 
chow, and the district city of Lan-ki, and reached Kinghwa on Satur- 
day. The distance from Hangchow is only about a hundred and fifty 
miles, but the progress is slow in consequence of the rapid current, 
against which the boat must be towed, and hence can go only during 
the day time. 

Ten years ago, I passed over this same route for the first time, 
and I could not but mark the great change, in a missionary point of 
view, during the decade. Then, there was not a single foreign mis- 
sionary residing in any of the cities lying along the route. Now, in the 
city of Shou-hing I found three missionary families living, two of them 
in houses built in foreign style; and in Hangchow there are seven mis- 
sionary families, two single missionaries and one single lady, all resid- 
ing in foreign-built houses except one. The mission compound of the 
Southern Presbyterian Board (U. 8. A.), consisting of two dwelling- 
houses, two large school-buildings, two chapels, and several small 
buildings ; all newly erected on a large lot, situated on one of the 
great thoroughfares of the city, was entirely paid for and the lot pre- 
sented by the chief officials of Hangchow, the mission making over to 
them another lot and two or three buildings in a much less desirable 
location. This is a very significant occurrence, which shows conclu- 
sively that the native officials do recognize the treaty-right of mission- 
aries to purchase and hold property, as well as reside permanently in 
the interior of the country. 

Ten years since, there were no mission stations occupied by native 
preachers, along the whole route, except at Yii-yaou. Now, there are 
stations established in all the cities mentioned above, except Fu-yang, 
Ttung-li and Yen-chow. Numerous out-stations also have been estab- 
lished at villages and cities more or less remote from the route travelled. 
In the vicinity of Yii-yaou especially, there are many flourishing out- 
stations, and several churches with native ordained pastors. At Shou- 
hing there is a fine church built in foreign style, and in Tze-chi a for- 
eign-built church has recently been dedicated. South of Shou-hing, 
several out-stations have been established, at one of which in the 
district city of Cheng, there is great interest manifested. About twenty 
have recently been baptized in that city, and many are earnestly 
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inquiring and favorably disposed towards Christianity. Beyond 
Hangchow also, on the west and north-west some forty or fifty miles 
distant, four or five out-stations have been established, and quite a 
number of persons have been baptized. In the city of Hangchow there 
are several boarding-schools for boys and girls, and a dispensary and 
hospital, under the management of Dr. Galt, in connection with the 
English Church Mission, all in successful operation. In the chapel 
attached to the dispensary, there is daily preaching to a crowded 
audience of attentive hearers. 

Ten years since, there were probably less than four hundred native 
Christians all told, in this province; now, there are over fourteen 
hundred communicants in the churches connected with the several 
societies. Then, there were but some fifteen or twenty native preachers ; 
now there are about one hundred in the province, of whom some ten or 
twelve have been ordained. Most of those ordained, were trained in 
the boarding-school of the American Presbyterian Mission, now in 
charge of Rev. S. Dodd at Hangchow. 

Thus it will be seen, that during the past decade, the number of 
converts to Christianity in this province, has increased over three-and- 
a-half-fold, and the number of native preachers about five-fold. 

It is a fact also, worthy of mention, especially in view of the as- 
sertion often made, that the converts are all from the ignorant and 
uninfluential classes, that over a hundred of the converts are literary 
men; a number of them having literary degrees, and several have ob- 
tained their degrees since having become Christians. It has been 
my privilege to baptize sixteen literary men, of whom six had the 
degree of siu-tsai, and one that of chi-jén. Probably many other mis- 
sionaries in China have hada similar experience ; if so, the number 
of literary men who have become Christians, is far above the usual 
estimate. Still, so far as my own observation goes, the literary men 
who become converts do not constitute our best and most reliable 
Christians, but rather the reverse. The literati of China evidently 
constitute the most hopeless class, so far as any reformation or improve- 
ment is concerned. They are as ignorant of science and of all really 
useful knowledge, and are as superstitious, as any other class ; and 
they excel all others in their narrow-minded bigotry and attachment 
to old forms and customs, and in their hypocrisy and duplicity. They 
are chiefly distinguished for their knowledge of their ancient classics, 
and their ignorance of everything else ; for their self-conceit and con- 
tempt of everybody else, especially ‘‘foreign devils ;” and for their 
politeness, their suavity, and their skill in scheming, treachery and 
lying. They are the chief supporters of the fung-shui, ancestral and 
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devil-worship superstitions, and constitute by far the most obstructive 
element to all progress If this view is not complimentary, it at least 
accords in general with the facts. 

In regard to the progress of Christianity in this province, the 
statistics show that it has been steady and indeed comparatively rapid, 
—far from being discouraging, especially when we take into account all 
the circumstances. In our neighboring province of Fohkien, the progress 
has been still more rapid, there being at the present time about four 
thousand communicants, and several self-supporting churches. 

Ninepo, June 3rd, 1874. 


THE CHINESE DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


Read before the Tung-chow Literary Association, convened at the house of the 
Rev. J. F. Crossette, June 18th, 1873. 


Pur position of the daughter-in-law in China I propose to discuss, 

not according to the theories laid down in books, or as talked by 
literary men in polite circles, but as it is practically exemplified 
among the people in this part of the empire. It is often remarked, by 
those intimately acquainted with Chinese society, that the principal 
idea, underlying the general desire among the women for sons, is the 
prospect of support in old age; and I do not hesitate to place by its 
side, that of having daughters-in-law to minister to their wants, and 
give them dignity in the household. A mother’s affection is sufficient 
to prevent cruelty to her own children, but she can with impunity 
tyrannize over her sons’ wives. She has served her time as cook, wash- 
erwoman, and maid of all work to her husband’s family, being confined 
to household duties while all the rest went to theatres and feasts ; deem- 
ing it a satisfactory reply to tne question, “ Are you going?” to say “I 
have a mother-in-law.” She has looked forward eagerly to the time, 
when she should have others take the place she has occupied, to watch 
her smiles and frowns. In short, she who has long been servant be- 
comes mistress, and as is notably the case with freed slaves, is a nar- 
row-minded tyrant. 

The age at which it is considered desirable to engage a wife for a 
son, varies according to the circumstances of the family. The wealthy 
like to betroth them very young. If some officious friend does not 
solicit the privilege of match-making, the anxious father seeks one who 
will undertake it. Perhaps this friend already knows a suitable girl. 
If her age and other qualifications are unobjectionable, the go-between 
goes to the parents, and without apparent design, makes her the sub- 
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ject of conversation. After a good deal of manceuvering and many 
praises bestowed upon the girl, he ventures to ask, “‘ Has she a mother- 
in-law?’ If not, he requests the privilege of seeking one for her ; and 
after much diplomacy, side talk, and parrying on both sides, suggests 
the boy as an eligible match, sedulously attempting to conceal the fact, 
that such is his errand. Then follows a process of negotiation that 
would drive an Anglo-Saxon to despair. Neither party is willing to 
seem anxious; on the contrary, each affects supreme indifference to a 
match which he persists is not very desirable; and all the ingenuity and 
patience of the go-between, with whom it is generally a labor of love, is 
put to the test. Even after the consent of both parties is obtained, 
months of fencing frequently follow, before definite arrangements are 
agreed upon. Should this effort prove unsuccessful, the friend seeks out 
another girl; then another, and another, until at last the betrothment 
is settled according to the time-honored customs of the place. It is 
often amusing to witness the courting and embarrassment back and 
forth of these old people for their children. The children themselves 
are not supposed to know what is going on, though as a general thing 
there are no secrets in China; and the matter is freely discussed 
by all except the two most deeply concerned. The preliminaries being 
arranged, the principal contracting parties, together with the go- 
betweens, meet at the house of the bridegroom’s father and partake 
of a feast. Presents, mostly of jewelry, are sent to the bride elect ; 
another feast is held at her house, and the engagement is ratified, 
sometimes verbally, sometimes in a written document; the go-between 
standing security for its fulfillment. 

The young girl is quite as anxious to know the temper and cha- 
racter of her future father and mother-in-law, as of her husband ; for 
during their life-time, his control over her is subject to them. If she be 
amiable and disposed to act well her part, she submits herself entirely 
to their dictation. If bad tempered, it becomes her pleasure and 
ambition to annoy tnem in every conceivable way, and keep the house 
in a continual broil. Those who with native ability combine patiénce 
and shrewdness, adroitly manage the whole family, while seeming to 
be every-one’s servant. They are so conciliating,—so winning in their 
ways, that others are ever ready to share their burdens ;—so wise in 
their counsels and yet so modest in urging them, that others always ask 
and follow their advice. It must be admitted that these qualities are 
rarely seen in perfection; yet to a greater or less degree they are often 
met with. That quickness of perception and facility of execution ap- 
proaching instinct, by which women so often rule unconsciously to 
others, and partly so to themselves, find here a wide field for exercise, 
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through the necessities of their position. Yet these are not always suc- 
cessful ;—even they are sometimes placed in circumstances, which all 
their skill fails to render more than endurable, and for whom death 
seems the only way of escape from degradation and petty tyranny. 
Another class, quite as common and perhaps equaliy successful, are those 
of strong will and pertinacity of purpose, who proceed in an opposite 
manner. When they wish to gain a point, they scold, scream, go 
into convulsions, and are so violent, that all become accustomed to 
yield for the sake of peace. No one dares arouse the tiger. 

What to persons of sensitive feelings would be considered the 
greatest hardship of the daughter-in-law’s lot, is that she is not allowed 
peaceably to win her husband’s affections. If she do so, she must man - 
age to conceal it even from his own parents, or subject herself and him 
to constant reproach and ridicule. ‘To their credit it must be admitted, 
that many of the men do love their wives, though they may not be more 
than half aware of the fact themselves. In their conversation and 
public conduct, their parents must be everything; but in a quict corner 
of their affections, they acknowledge wife and children. As said above, 
it is the want of this, caused greatly by public sentiment, that often 
makes the situation of the young wife so intolerable. By the time the 
old people die, her life has become so absorbed in her children, and so 
under the influence of habit, that she is no longer conscious of her 
lack. She is probably herself already a mother-in-law, and in turn de- 
mand’s the whole of her son’s love, unwilling to yield any of it to his 
wife,—and thus it goes on from generation to generation in the same- 
beaten track. 

In reply to the remark, that securing a daughter-in-law is some 
thing like hiring a maid of all work, I have been told that in many 
families the position of servant is far more tolerable. When a 
servant's work is done, and well done, there is no place left for 
further interference ; but every word and act of the daughter-in-law 
may be superintended. Even her own children must be trained as 
their grandparents dictate, and she is sometimes punished for permit- 
ting accidents to them. Where poverty pinches, she is the last to be 
clad in comfortable garments, the last to eat, often compelled to take 
unmurmuringly, an insufficient quantity of the coarsest food. Where 
none need go hungry, a distinction is still made, probably to remind 
her of her humble position. When her farther-in-law comes where she 
is, no matter how she may be engaged, or how feeble her health, she 
rises in token of respect, and must not, except under peculiar circum- 
stances, sit in the same company with him. Her deportment to her 
mother-in-law is similar ; but owing to more constant intercourse and 
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occupation together, it is not carried to the same extent. If she be so 
unfortunate as to be homely, or stupid, or sick, to have no children, 
or only daughters, she is never allowed to forget it for a single day. 
She is held responsible for these delinquencies, as if they were her own 
misdemeanors ; and if her lot is not unusually hard, it is owing to the 
extra kindness of her superiors. If she be sick, the necessary attention 
to her is a degradation which few mothers-in-law can endure patiently. 
It is enough to be obliged to serve the family in her illness ; but to take 
food to her, comb her hair, or perform other menial offices, is seldom, 
when done at all, done cheerfully. Of course where their circumstances 
enable them to hire servants, matters are more tolerable, but in this 
vicinity such form an exceedingly small proportion of the community. 
When the young husband goes to a distant place on business, no mat- 
ter for how long a period, the wife is retained, partly as a hostage to 
ensure his return, and the sending home of his savings, and partly for 
the sake of her service. Her place is not by her husband’s side, but at 
his mother’s feet. Should she die without children, no one puts on 
mourning or follows her coffin to the grave; it would be considered 
degrading for her superiors to do so. Though her lot be hard in her 
husband’s life-time, it is generally far worse after his death. She is 
often told it is her “ill luck” that has brought the misfortune upon 
him. If she have no sons, in families making no special pretensions to 
respectability, various methods are resorted to in order to get rid of her. 
She is sent out to service,—back to her own parents,—or sold to a second 
husband. They are sometimes sold even while the husband is still 
living. An old woman once came to me begging for medicine to cure a 
young woman who was sick, and therefore not saleable. She said, 
“Her mother-in-law is very poor and unable to support her; so they 
wish to sell her, to get capital for her husband to set up in business.” 
I never learned whether she was actually sold, but I know such cases 
do occur. In selling a widow, her own wishes are not consulted, though 
it is generally considered necessary to obtain the consent of her near 
relatives. If she herself be unwilling, subterfuge is sometimes employed. 
While professing to take her on a visit to a friend, she is handed over 
to the custody of her future husband ; though if she have the spirit, 
she may enter suit, and compel them to take her back. 

It occasionally happens that a young widow falls in love, which 
is not on any account allowable, and she is persistently refused to 
such a man in marriage, unless by skillful management of trusty 
friends, she gain the assent of the proper authorities without betray- 
ing her secret. A few years ago, a widow living near Whong-ching, 
while visiting at the house of her brother, fell in love with one of his 
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neighbors. Her brother as go-between brought about an agreement of 
marriage between the two persons themselves. Her father-in-law, 
however, ignoring an arrangement in which he had not been consulted, 
sold her to a miserable old man, who was able to pay a handsome sum 
of money for her. On hearing it, she ran away to the man of her 
choice. A law-suit followed; the two lovers and the brother were 
all severely beaten ;—she mainly because still persisting, in the man- 
darin’s presence, that she preferred the young man tothe old. She was 
then taken off in triumph by the aged bridegroom, with the hearty ap- 
proval of the law-abiding people generally. Of course her father-in-law, 
with the consent of her own relatives, had the rightful disposal of her ! 

The widow’s children do not belong to her, but to their father’s 
parents; and when she marries again, she cannot take them with her ; 
or should they go, they cannot inherit the paternal estate. She is 
said to have “left the name,” and ever after carries that stain upon 
her reputation. The sons of her second marriage cannot enter the lists 
at the competitive examinations,—while a man may have any number 
of wives successively, or all at once, without these disabilities to his 
children. Those whose mothers have contracted a second marriage, 
always speak of themselves as having been deserted,—or as having 
neither mother nor father. 

But, notwithstanding the daughter-in-law occupies this inferior 
position, she has rights which no one may trample upon, provided she 
has relatives to maintain them. Helpless indeed, those unfortunates 
who, married into a despotic family, have no relatives to defend them, 
and are themselves unable to prosecute before the mandarins. The 
great majority have parents, brothers or cousins, whose very existence 
is a protection from unlimited cruelty. When disabled from disease 
the husband’s family is still under obligation to support the widow , 
but this is sometimes given so grudgingly, among the poorer classes, 
that her own friends in pity take it upon themselves. From ordinary 
abuse and the thousand petty oppressions of everyday life, there is no 
appeal; but when they become excessive,—when ill-treatment drives 
the young woman to attempt suicide, her family may interfere, unless 
the husband be the sole offender. For suffering inflicted by him, even 
to the taking of life, there is no redress; and a common grievance is, 
that others influence him to maltreat her, to an extent they seldom dare 
venture themselves. When however they do venture beyond a certain 
limit, her father, brother or other relative goes with some tried neighbor 
as mediator, to talk the matter over with the responsible party. Should 
he fail to secure a promise of amendment, or apology for the past, he 
collects a number of his friends, and goes to avenge the injury. If the 
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cruelty has been unprovoked, no matter how severely the guilty person 
is beaten, he rarely dares appeal to the mandarin for redress. If on 
the other hand, the woman was in the wrong, a lawsuit is frequently 
resorted to, and the magistrate decides whether her father’s resentment 
was jastifiable. Often both parties are condemned and publicly punished. 
If her mother-in-law or other female member of the family is to 
blame, the young woman’s mother, aunts and cousins go in a body 
to avenge her wrongs. 

I used to visit a house at Kin-kya tswong in the 8. W. corner of 
this city. Old Mrs. Wong did not have a very amiable-looking counte- 
nance, but I never saw any displays of ill temper, and her daughter-in- 
law,—wife of her eldest son, always appeared, when I chanced to call 
there, to be contented. One day, however, for some trivial offence, the 
old woman got her younger son to beat his sister-in-law severely, in - 
ficting serious wounds. Learning the circumstances, a band of young 
Mrs. Wong’s female relatives (accompanied by several men, to see that 
no men interfered on the other side), came from their village ten miles ° 
distant, armed, not with shovels, tongs and broomsticks, but with the 
awls used in making shoes. The men remained at the street door, 
while the women went in and pricked old Mrs. Wong all over with 
their awls, taking care, however, not to inflict a mortal wound. She 
prosecuted them, having herself carried to the yamun on a litter, but 
the magistrate decided that the treatment of her daughter-in-law was 
not allowable, and she lost her suit. Why the young man who com- 
mitted the deed was permitted to go unpunished, was perhaps owing to 
the fact that it was his mother’s fight, not his own. 

There is probably no restraint upon domestic oppression equal 
to the dread of suicide. This is often attempted, with the expec- 
tation that it will be frustrated ; but when a woman has been married 
into a family far beneath her,—to a husband who is old, blind or deaf, 
or when, for any cause, she thinks her case is desperate beyond remedy, 
she hangs herself, jumps into a well, or takes poison. It is thus often a 
last resort to escape a miserable life, but is quite as frequently done in 
a fit of revengeful anger. She intends that her mother-in-law, or other 
oftender, shall be brought to terms,—shall be made to repent keenly of 
her cruelty to her. She gloats upon thoughts of what a disturbance 
her death will create, pictures to herself the consternation that will fill 
all hearts, when they enter her room and find her dead,—the stern 
anger of her own father and brothers,—the settlement that will ensue,— 
the lawsuit her tormentor will be obliged to bear the heavy expenses 
of,—the grand funeral that will be exacted for the repose of her soul,— 
the probability that her mother-in-law or the whole family will be 
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compelled to follow her coftin as mourners, and the opportunity her ghost 
will have of inflicting all imaginable evils! Yes, she who has always 
been despised, will now be felt as a power for once,—and the deed is 
done,—she commits suicide. 

Young widows who are too respectable to marry again, and who 
have sons, often become very wilful and exacting. Widowhood is in 
itself meritorious, and as year by year this merit accumulates, if she 
chooses to presume upon it, she may have her every wish gratified. 
When she reaches the age of fifty, she may by application, receive a 
sum of money from the emperor, to purchase an honorable board with 
her virtue inscribed upon it, to be placed over the front entrance of 
her dwelling. The memorial to the capital and other expenses attend- 
ing the putting up of such a tablet however, are so great as to preclude 
all but the wealthy. 

Here, where persons are betrothed in childhood, it naturally often 
occurs that the young man dies before the marriage is consummated. 
This opens almost the only field in China for a display of the romantic. 
The bereaved bride has probably never seen the young man to whom 
she is engaged, and is of course a stranger to that love, to which wo- 
men in other lands, under similar circumstances, sometimes cling 
through life. But she has grown up with certain ideas of what is duti- 
ful and virtuous, and decides to sacrifice herself. In the Peking Gazette 
of February 21st, 1873, is the following item :—* 


‘< (4) The same official presents another supplementary petition in reference to the follow- 
ing case. Shuy-sang the Che-heen of Lae-yang heen has forwarded information that Sun- 
she the daughter of a scholar named Seun King-ling an inhabitant of his district, has from 
her earliest years been betrothed to a student named Chang Tsae-han, the son of Chang 
Hung-kew a resident in the same district. The marriage, however, never took place. In 
the fifth month of tLe sixth year of the present reign, the rebels, sneaking into that dis- 
trict caused disturbance, and Chang Tsae-han was killed in an engagement, while leading 
on a party of volunteers to attack them. On the retreat of the rebels, Sun-she, hearing of 
the death of her betrothed, husband, was so grieved that she no longer desired to live. 
Her relations frequently advised her and endeavoured to comfort her ; but she herself resolutely 
made a vow of perpetual virginity. On the third day of the ninth month of the present 
year, it will be five years since this girl has gone over to the family of the betrothed hus- 
band, to mourn for the deceased and to observe her vow. She ‘has during this period acted 
with dutiful affection towards the mother of the deceased, and all her neighbours extol her 
virtue. The petitioner having examined into the matter, and finding all the particulars of 
the case to be correct, implores his Majesty to take it into his gracious consideration, and 
to confer a mark of distinction upon the girl. His Majesty grants the petition.” 


Similar cases are heard of all over China. A woman who died 
two or three years ago in this city, in the street south of Show-she-tze 
keu, was a notable instance. The young man to whom she was betroth- 
ed was drowned on his way from Kwan-tung, only three or four days 
before their appointed marriage, within sight of his native shore. The 
bereaved bride, at her own desire, was conveyed in due form to his 


* Copied from ** The North-China Daily News.” 
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father’s house, to discharge her duties to the living and dead. The 
tablet of the departed was placed before her, and always had tood 
offered it before she herself partook. For thirty years she never crossed 
her threshold, and to the end of life abstained from all feasts and 
amusements ; thus to the age of eighty living a secluded life of mourn- 
ing, acquiring a store of merit that would command the praises of 
Heaven itself. Her case was presented to the emperor in her early 
widowhood, and to the time of her death she received a pension of fifty 
taels per annuin. 

In conclusion, though the picture I have drawn may seem very 
dark, it must not be supposed that there is no domestic happiness ; 
—that there are no affectionate families among the Chinese. People do 
not all live strictly according to their creeds. There are patient, loving, 
considerate old men and women, who feel it a pleasure as well as a 
duty to make all around them happy and contented, who study, by 
gentle teaching and kind words to train, to correct and mould those 
under their authority ; remembering, perhaps with peculiar tenderness, 
the young women who have broken their own family ties, to become 
dependent solely upon them ;—mothers-in-law like Naomi making 
daughters-in-law like Ruth. Even such sometimes, owing to the stub- 
born subjects with which they have to deal, fail of their object, but some 
succeed ; and happy home circles of several branches, and several 
generations are met with, dwellimg together even in this heathen land. 


M. F. C. 





OPENING OF A NEW MISSION CHURCH. 
)N Sunday, May 31st, 1874, a new mission church was consecrated by 
Bishop Russell in the hien city of Tsz-k‘e. 

This city lying to the westward of Ningpo at a distance of about 
twelve miles, traces its history back for about two thousand years ; 
when under another name (%J #) and on a different site, it formed 
the capital of these districts; Ningpo itself, which has also changed 
sites since its foundation, having been, at that early date, under the 
jurisdiction of the original Tsz-k'e. 

About five hundred years ago, it was moved from the south bank 
of the main river, to the north bank of the inner river, on which it 
now stands. Very soon after its first settlement, pirates from the sea 
(then only some ten miles distant), either Japanese or other marauders, 
ravaged it with fire and sword for four days. After the lapse of some 
years it was rebuilt, this time with walls and gates; and since then for 
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the long period of three or four hundred years, it is said to have re- 
mained in peace, nestling under its beautiful hills. 

That calm was first broken by the vigorous and successful attack 
of the English, in the year 1842 under Sir Hugh Gough, on the en- 
trenched camp of an army, raised to drive the foreigners out of the 
city of Ningpo, which was then in British possession. The remem- 
brance of that battle, the bugles echoing amongst the closely circling 
hills, the rockets hissing over the devoted city, and then the headlong 
flight of the Chinese army, is still fresh in the minds of many of the 
citizens ; and is one element which has helped to form the somewhat 
unfriendly character of the people. 

The city, however, was uninjured at that time; and its peace and 
prosperity were shaken only for a day or two. Twenty years later, the 
T*ai-pting rebels marching on Ningpo, sacked and destroyed the city, 
notwithstanding the voluntary opening of the gates, and the abject 
submission of the inhabitants. When the T‘ai-p‘ing’s were driven out 
of Ningpo in May, 1862, they passed Tsz-k‘e in direst confusion; and 
the citizens assuming that they were in full retreat, shaved their heads and 
turned imperialists. The next day without warning, their treacherous 
foes taking heart crept back to the city, and finding the people with 
shaven heads, commenced a cruel massacre. The annual procession 
and evening sacrifice in memory of those who perished on that day, 
occurred the night before the opening of the new mission church. A 
third time the city was occupied by the T‘ai-p‘ings, on the occasion of 
their second inroad in October, 1862. It was then that General Ward 
leading his trained Chinese troops to the successful storming of the 
city, received his death-wound under the walls. 

The city has never fully recovered from these calamities. The 
great temple outside the east gate, once the pride and glory of the 
whole hien, lies still desolate; and the fortunes of the rich families 
seem broken beyond hope of revival. The business parts of the city 
have been, however, rebuilt ; and are lively and flourishing as of old; 
and possibly the population now is equal to fully one half of the ori- 
ginal number. A tax census made before the T‘ai-p‘ing inroad, gave 
26,200 families or from 60,000 to 80,000 inhabitants as the popula- 
tion of the city with a radius outside the walls of four li. The city is 
the seat of the hien magistrate, whose jurisdiction extends over a 
thickly-populated district, stretching in radii of from ten to twenty 
miles from this centre. It is a city of considerable literary reputation ; 
and a Christian element here would exercise sure influence on the 
country round the walls. 


The Church Missionary Society commenced work here more than 
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eighteen years ago. After encountering considerable opposition on the 
part of the gentry, the mission at length secured a small house ; and 
with the exception of the interval of rebel occupation, Christian 
labour has been carried on uninterruptedly ever since. Much was 
done to conciliate the people by a dispensary, which Dr. McCartee of 
the American Presbyterian Mission kindly attended in the C. M.S. 
mission house for three months. The number of Christians is still 
small. About twenty have been baptized ; and three sleep in tombs on 
the neighbouring hills, the first-fruits gathered into a safer fold. 

Ina city of this size, the necessity was long felt for a building, 
which should not merely suffice for the bare accommodation of the thirty 
men and women who form the usual Sunday congregation, but of a 
church comely enough to show Christian reverence for the Christian’s 
God, and large enough to accomodate audiences who may press in to 
listen to daily preaching. Such a church has at length been erected. 
Through the kind help of the English congregations of the Church of 
England in Shanghai and Ningpo, supplemented by a small grant from 
the parent society, a building has been completed, capable of seating 
a hundred and twenty persons, and a mission house has been erected 
close to the church for the catechist’s residence, with room for a boys? 
day-school. On the day of dedication, the church was filled morning 
and afternoon. The Christians from a neighbouring out-station joined 
the congregation ; and twenty-five men and women received the Lord’s 
supper. 

The audience, containing about a hundred of the citizens besides 
the native Christians, listened attentively to an impressive sermon from 
the Bishop, in the course of which, glancing back at the events of his 
first visit to Tsz-k‘e eighteen years before, and looking now on the 
orderly and respectful congregation filling the new church, he thanked 
God and took courage. In the afternoon, after the reading of the litany 
by the Bishop, and a sermon by the missionary in charge, the three 
Chinese catechists present spoke in turn to the congregation, whose 
interest scarcely flagged to the very close. A small sprinkling of the 
proud literati of the place was observed on both occasions. The 
church is built in semi-native style; but with appropriate internal 
fittings. It is situated on the main thoroughfare of the city. 

‘the work in this place and in the populous neighbourhood is com- 
mended to the prayers of the readers of this magazine. God grant that 
soon the name of the city may become a reality. ‘ Mercy stream” 
it is called (2& 7%), from a legend of filial piety in ancient days. And 
now from this church as a central fountain, may the gospel, telling of 
God’s eternal mercy in Christ Jesus, go forth as a fertilizing stream. 
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By the Ven. Archdeacon Gray. 
O, God of heaven! to thee mine eyes In ways of peace my footsteps lead, 
I raise in suppliant prayer : Yea guide me safely on: 
O, let my weak petitions rise, O, help me in each time of need, 
An acceptable sacrifice, Till from distress and dangers freed, 
And lend thy listening ear. The victory be won. 
My maiy sins, in mercy, hide, And in the halls of joy above 
Yea, wipe them from thy book : I join with all the blest, 
O, let my heart be sanctified, To magnify thy endless iove, 
And for the sake of him, who died, And all the gracious blessings prove 
On me, in mercy, look. Of that eternal rest. 
O, with thy grace my heart inspire, O, God of heaven! while thus mine eye 
With peace my soul do fill : 


Cause me thy wisdom to desire 
To heavenly joys make me aspire, 
Teach me thy holy will. 


I raise in suppliant prayer, 
O, let my weak petitions rise, 
An acceptable sacritice, 

And lend a listening ear. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


JN the Annual Report of the American Presbyterian Mission, Canton, 

for the year closing with last September, there occurs this brief 
notice of one who had gone from our midst to be forever with the Lord :— 

“Just after the close of the [Mission] year, we were called to mourn the 
death of Mrs. Happer, after a long and painful illness. 
and we do not mourn as those without hope. She has entered into rest, after 
months of pain and patient waiting. She poured out the precious ointment of 
self-sacrifice. Although she was not permitted to realize the hope of a long 
missionary life, we may well say of her, as our Lord said of Mary: She hath 
done what she could.” 

In carrying out a wish which others have expressed, the writer is 
also doing that which is grateful to his own feelings, in placing upon 
permanent record a somewhat more extended notice, of one who in life 
was greatly esteemed and loved, and in death much lamented. 

The particulars of Mrs. Happer’s life, before she came to China, 
are briefly given in the following extract from a letter written by her 
husband, shortly after her death :— 

“She was a child of the covenant. Her father was long an influential 
elder in the Montours church, presbytery of Pittsburg. She was converted 
very early in life, and gave herself to teaching during a period of some twenty 
years, successively at Johnstown, Canonsburg, Steubenville, Hollidaysburg, 
Academia, Perryville and Bloomfield. She was an active and working member 
in the church, wherever her lot was cast; and there are many in all these places 
who will lament her death.” 

In addition to this it may be mentioned, that Miss Elliott 
was the youngest of quite a large family, and often dwelt with much 
satisfaction, upon the thought that they were all the followers of Christ, 
and would be gathered an unbroken band in heaven. In teaching, the 
spiritual welfare of her scholars was an object always near to her heart. 


Her end was peace, 
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Nor were her prayers and labors unrewarded, for a salutary religious 
influence was manifestly felt in all the schools with which she was 
connected. 

In January 1870, she arrived in China, as the wife of Rev. A. P. 
Happer, D. D., to enter upon a new sphere of labor, and, as it proved, 
of patient suffering. For the first few months, she visited the schools for 
girls, and by means of an interpreter, labored directly in mission work, 
until failing strength made it necessary for her to confine her efforts 
mainly to the home circle, and the children who had there been brought 
under her care. No one knows better than they her Christian faithful- 
ness in instructing them, and the tender interest which she took in all 
that concerned their welfare in time, and especially their welfare in 
eternity. Her heart was made to rejoice in seeing all, who had not 
already done so, make a public profession of the religion of Christ. 
They may well rise up and call her blessed. 

Though prevented, by bodily weakness, from engaging in efforts, 
which she would gladly have undertaken, her heart, to the end of life, 
was none the less warmly interested in the work of the mission, and 
her associates had always the valuable aid of her earnest sympathy, 
her judicious counsels, and her fervent prayers. 

Among the prominent traits of her character, her friends will 
easily recall the following. There was a quiet dignity of manner, 
founded upon genuine worth, which, while not in the least repelling, 
commanded respect in whatever circle she enterd. Added to this, there 
was such kindness of feeling on her part towards every one she met, 
that whether expressed in words or not, they were sure to know it; and 
still farther, it took no long acquaintance to discover, that what most 
deeply interested her, in regard to her friends, was their spiritual well- 
being. Far beyond the words she spoke was her influence felt ; for the 
deep under-current of her life was connected with the eternal world. 
You felt, and could not help feeling, that she was in a peculiar degree, 
one whose life was hid with Christ in God. The world took knowledge 
of her that she had been with Jesus. It is scarcely necessary to add to 
this, that her heart went out with special affection towards all who loved 
the Lord JesusChrist in sincerity, by whatever name they might be called. 

Another very marked feature of her character, was her firm belief 
in the power of prayer, manifested by her constant practice. Fervently 
and constantly she prayed for herself, prayed for her family, prayed 
for her friends, prayed for the church, prayed for the perishing 
heathen, prayed too in the firm faith that she was praying to Him who 
is both the hearer and the answerer of prayer. Unkuown, at the time, 
to any but her God, she selected particular individuals as objects of her 
daily prayers, until they should be converted, and one after another she 
saw many of them brought into the fold of Christ. 

But she was not satisfied with praying alone. She was no less a 
believer in following up prayer by faithful effort. Most of those for 
whom she was praying, were those for whom others were praying and 
laboring as well; but she could not feel satisfied that her duty was per- 
formed, without sending for them from time to time, and by means of 
an interpreter, making known to them the messages which God might 
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move her heart to give. And so in the midst of much suffering, long 
and patiently borne, her life was all the time bearing precious fruit, 
until God called her to go up higher. 

In the latter part of the summer of 1873, she had gone to Swatow, 
hoping to be benefitted by the change. Kind friends. did everything 
possible for her comfort, but at le ngth it became manifest that her 
frail tabernacle was soon to give way, “and then she longed to go back 
to Canton. Every circumstance combined to favor her return, and 
this, as she said with much emphasis, was “all in answer to prayer.’ 
On the 3d of October, with tottering steps she Se aking her home on 
earth, and on the 10th of the same month, the Saviour gave her glad 
welcome to her home in heaven. And who can doubt that his wor ds 
of welcome were these: ‘ Well done good and faithful servant: enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

She had often hoped that she might know when death was near, to 
give parting messages to friends ; but this hope was not realized, as she 
was hardly conscious during the last day of her life. But such messages 
in her case were little needed, as she had long before made every pre- 
paration, and was ready w hen the Master came. 

Numerous friends,—missionaries, members of the foreign com- 
munity, and Chinese,—came to render their tribute of esteem and 
affection, and look once more upon her who was now resting so peace- 
fully in death. And surely as they gazed, they felt the power of a godly 
life. Many Chinese said that “they had always been afraid to come 
near the dead, but that they were not afraid to see Mrs. Happer.” 

Being dak she yet speaketh. “ And I heard a voice frum heaven 
saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from “henceforth : : Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours; and their works do follow them.” Tenderly were the last 
offices of love performed. Subdued voices, around her grave, sang that 
beautiful song :— 

*¢ Shall we gather at the river 
Where bright angel feet have trod ; 
With its crystal tide forever 
Flowing by the throne of God.” 

All hearts joined with the voice which led in prayer, and then we 
left her quietly sleeping until the resurrection of the final day. 


H. V. N. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN MEMORY OF MRS. HAPPER. 
October 10th, 1873. 
When the bright morning sun 

Looked through the eastern gates, waking the earth 
Irom night’s repose to busy life again, 
There came a messenger from Heaven, the silver cord 
Was loosened, and the soul of one we loved 
Wakened to life immortal. 


Not unheeded he came, we felt his footsteps near, 

And saw his touch was ehilling heart and brain, 
Stealing the light of love and recognition from the eye, 
And crushing from our hearts, the hope 

That would have lingered there. 


Now all is past. 
Earth’s weariness, and pain, and suffering ended, 
She is safe at Home. We look through blinding tears 
Upon the cold still face, so peaceful in its quiet sleep ; 
We cannot wish her back again. Ah no! 
The tears like rain-drops falling now are not for her; 
We joy to think that Heaven’s own light 
Is shining on her pathway. She has entered 
Through the gates into the city of the blest, 
And while with tearful eyes and trembling lips 
We whisper “ She has gone,” the angels say 
** Another one has come to join our happy throng, 
And wake anew the song the ransomed sing.” 
Our thoughts that fain would follow her 
Up to the throne, turn at Heaven’s portals 
And come back, to linger round the lifeless form. 
T’is all that earth can claim, all that is left us now, 
With tender loving care to robe for its last sleep, 
The precious dust. 


Bring flowers, love’s last offering, 
Wreath’s that affection’s hand has twined, 
Pure spotless flowers, fit emblems of a life, 
Not sinless, but whose sins are all forgiven, 
Washed white in Jesus’ blood. 


Oh precious Faith ! 
That looks beyond the darkness of to-day, 
And sees the cross with Heaven's glory crowned. 
Oh blessed Hope of immortality and life ! 
That clasps ‘‘ the anchor safe within the vail.” 
Oh Love divine that pardons all our sins, 
And bids the weary earth-worn heart 
Come Home and rest in Heaven ! 


Rest loved one with the sainted dead ; 

For thee to-day are falling fast the tears 

Of China’s daughters. For them how often 

Thine have fallen! Now God’s own hand 

Will wipe thy tears away, and all thy prayers 

Be changed to glad thanksgivings. 

Thou hast left for them and us a precious legacy,— 
Thy love and prayers, the memory of a life 

Of faith and trust. So many years 

Of useful labor for the Master ; then the cross,— 
Long months of weary, patient suffering. 

Now the crown, thy Saviour’s welcome 

And the bliss of Heaven thine evermore. H. 


[July- 
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Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘CHINESE RECORDER.” 
Dear Sir,— 
I was glad to welcome again the “ Chinese Recorder,” and wish for 
it a career as continued and prosperous as its field is wide and inviting. 


We have glad tidings to give you from the Chinese in this region. 
During the last two months sixty-seven have been baptized and added to 
the four churches under my care. A new church of thirty-four members 
has recently been organized, and is now engaged in building a chapel 
with its own money; one church is supporting its own pastor; a 
third church is supporting its preacher in part, and we have still twenty 
or thirty applicants for baptism. These men are mostly from the 
garden regions in the country, two or three days from Bangkok,—men 
born in China and now living with their families in a quiet and in- 
dustrious manner in this country. God is now moving upon the minds 
of the people here in an unwonted manner. 


I am, etc., 
Banexok (Siam), August 1, 1874. Wuwt1am Dean. 


—" 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ CHINESE RECORDER.” 
Dear Sir,— 

In my paper on Medical Missions (page 144) it is stated that the 
new London Missionary Society’s hospital at Hankow cost “ about 
Tis. 4000 ;” and that “the whole” sum was subscribed by natives and 
foreigners on the spot. I am requested to state that towards that sum 
the London Missionary Society itself made a grant of Tls. 800. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 


HaNnkow, August 12, 1874. Ws. ScarporouGH. 





Missionary Detws. 
be a cause of much thankfulness, 
especially among the native members 


SuancuHaE.—In the compound of the 


Rey. J. W. Lambuth of the South- 





ern American Methodist Mission, a 
small chapel is now in process of 
erection, which he hopes to have 
publicly opened on Sunday, September 
13th. It will seat comfortably a 
hundred and twenty persons. The 
need of such a building has long been 
felt, and when finished, it will no doubt 


of the church, who have from the first 
taken a great interest in the erec- 
tion. The building will cost about 
$750; towards which native Christians 
have contributed $65, about half of 
that being from members of the same 
mission church. A native who is not 
a Christian gave $10, and the native 
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members of other churches have aided 
in the work. Friends in other parts 
of China have contributed, and it is 
hoped that soon the whole sum will 
be raised. 

In a few days, Mr. Lambuth in- 
tends laying the foundation of a small 
building in the same compound, which, 
when finished, will be known as the 
“Women's Reading Room,” and will 
cost about $100. The work among 
the women here alluded to has been in 
progress for some months, and has 
proved so encouraging as to make it 
necessary to have a house erected fur 
that special object. From ten to fifteen 
Women are brought in three times a 
week, who either bring their work, or 
have work provided for them ; and for 
two hours they listen to Bible women, 
who read and explain the Scriptures 
and tracts, after which the meeting is 
closed with prayer. Many of these 
women have been induced to attend 


worship on Sundays, and some are 


learning to read. On Wednesday 
there is a women’s prayer meeting, in 
which the girls’ school joins. On 
Friday there is a general prayer meet- 
ing. There are also morning and 
evening services open to the public. 

Mr. Lambuth feels greatly encoura- 
ged in his work in Shanghae and other 
places. He has handed us the follow- 
ing note, which will no doubt be read 
with interest :—* A Chinese physician 
from Sung-kong, with whom I was 
avquainted some fifteen years since, 
and who then lived in Shanghai, came 
to see me about a month ago, but 
being absent in the country, I did not 
meet him. Calling several times and 
failing to see me, he left a note with 
Mrs. L. earnestly entreating me to go 
and open places for preaching the 
gospel, in four or five cities where he 
is engaged in dispensing medicine. His 
son has since called, and says his father 
expressed an earnest wish that I should 
go and see him. I have not attended to 
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this call, on account of pressing work in 
Shanghai, but it shall not be neglected.” 

Rey. J. H. and Mrs. Taylor, with 
four children of the Rev. J. McCarthy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudland and three child- 
ren from Wan-chow, all of the China 
Inland Mission, left this port by the 
M. M. steamer Anadyr, on August 
30, en route for England. 

AurnoucH not strictly a missionary 
matter, yet believing it to be patronized 
by almost or all the missionaries in 
China, we shall be excused briefly 
noticing under this head, the Shang- 
hae Temperance Society. This use- 
ful institution, which has been in exis- 
tence for about two years and a half, 


| has proved successful almost beyond the 


anticipations of the original promoters. 
The encouraging prospect derived from 
the first year’s experience, has induc- 
ed the managers to rent very much 
more extensive premises in the Hankow 
Road, which were opened to the public 
on June 11. We call special attention 
to the advantages of the institution, as 
affording comfortable board and lodg- 
ing at reasonable rates, being at the 
same time a refuge from the snares 
that beset our settlement. Special in- 
ducements are offered to seamen visit- 
ing the port. Provision is made for 
the mental and intellectual, as well as 
the bodily wants, including a library 
of 800 volumes, a reading room fur- 
nished with newspapers and _periodi- 
cals ; public gatherings twice a month 
for readings, singing, addresses &c.; 
concerts from time to time, and various 
other amusements being provided on the 
premises. It is satisfactory to know that 
these benefits are largely availed of. 
As a gratifying proof of the success of 
the establishment, we are glad to state 
that a branch hall was opened at 
Hongkew on August 22, about two 
miles to the north of the parent insti- 
tution, and in the neighbourhood of the 
wharves,—a fair field for its philan- 
thropic influence. 
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Wir a view to the promotion of 
spiritual vitality in the community, 
and to raise the standard of Chris- 
tian life, a daily prayer meeting was 
commenced in a room of the Temper- 
ance Hall in Hankow Road on July 16; 
and has been continued since then from 
6 to 7 p.m. Wednesdays and Sundays 
excepted, on which days kindred ser- 
vices are held elsewhere. 


* * 
* 


Hanecnuow.—We observe in the Sou- 
thern Presbyterian of June 18th, 
that the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (South) in the 


United States, during its recent session | 


at Columbus, Mississippi, organized the 
Presbytery of Hangchow ; including 
all the members of the mission now in 
China, viz: Revs. M. H. Houston 
J. L. Stewart, B. Helm, H. C. DuBose, 
and J. W. Davis. 

Tue members of the above Mission 
in this city now occupy the land 
ceded last year by the officials of 
Chekiang province, in consideration 
of the property that was held by 


the Mission on the Ch*ing-hwang 


shan, “the city hill” being given up. | 


The new site has a double frontage, 


one front being on the main street | 


of the city. On this land the 
mission has erected two school-houses, 
one for a boys’, the other for a girls’ 
boarding-school, two dwelling-houses, 
two chapels,—one a street chapel and 
one for Christian worship, and a house 
for a native assistant. Of the build- 
ings on the hill relinquished by the 
mission, one, a boys’ school-house, has 
been pulled down by order of the offi- 
cials. This is the building which was 
alleged to have injured the feng-shuy 
of the Fantai’s yamun. Another and 
larger building has thus far been 
allowed to stand. When the mission- 
aries vacated these premises, they were 
told by the officials who acted as com- 
missioners in the business, that it was 
the intention of the Fantai to convert 
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the building and its grounds into a 
place for public recreation. It was 
afterwards stated that the Fantai, on 
inspecting the premises, concluded that 
the expense involved in making the 


change would be too great. At pre- 
sent the house is unaltered, and is 


perhaps, the first foreign house ever 
owned by Chinese in the interior. 
Tne Rev. A. Elwin, with Mrs. Elwin 
and family, of the Church of England 
Mission, left lately for a visit to Eng- 
land on account of health. They took 
passage in the ZZector, which sailed 


from Shanghae on August 29th. 
* * 


Nincro.—The Rev. Robert Swallow, 
from England, arrived at this port on 
August 7th, as a member of the Eng- 
lish United Methodist Free Church 
Mission. 

Tue Rey. §. A. Davenport, M. D- 
who arrived here last December, as 
medical missionary, in connection with 
the American Presbyterian Mission, 


| has found it necessary to return to the 


United States, in consequence of family 
affliction. He left Shanghae on the 
21st of July by the Golden Age, and 
we understand it is probable he will 
not renew his labours in China. 

* me cod 
Kewkeanc.—The wife and family of 
the Rev. J. E. Cardwell, of the China 
Inland Mission left on the 20th June 
by the Japan for England on account 
of health. Mr. Cardwell accom- 
panied them on the way as far ag 
Singapore, and returned to his station 
at Kewkeang in the early part of 
August. 

Tue Rev. J. Ing and family, of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
left about the middle of August, for a 
visit tothe United States. They will 
probably leave Shanghai en route 
for San Francisco in the course of a 
month or so. 


. 
Pexinc.—By a circular note from 
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Mr. P. RK. Hunt of the American: Mis- 
sion Press, in this city, we learn that 
the Old Testament in the mandarin 
colloquial (translated we believe by 
Rev. J. Schereschewsky), is printed as 
far as Esther, and is to be issued as 


the entire work will be divided. The 
price for the first volume is, according 
to binding, $1.60 or $1.45. The en- 
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Shanghae ; Rev. B. Helm, of the South- 


ern American Presbyterian Mission 


| from Hangchow, and Rev. R. Gordon, 


of the English Presbyterian Mission 
from Amoy. We understand a full 


| report of the proceedings of synod will 
the first of two volumes, into which | 


be published separately at the American 


| Presbyterian Mission Press. At the fifth 


tire work is estimated to cost, well | 


bound, about $2.50. We know en- 
quiries have been frequently made by 
missionaries for the Old Testament in 
the mandarin dialect, and are glad to 
find that there is now an opportunity 
of gratifying their desires. 

* *” 


* 
Cueroo.—The synod of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission was con- 
vened this year at this port, and held 
a series of meetings from August 6th 
to August 14th inclusive, at which 
questions of the highest interest 
were discussed. The members of 
synod present were: Rev. J. L. Nevius, 
D.D. and Rev. H. Corbett of Chefoo ; 
Rev. C. R. Mills, Rev. C. W. Mateer, 
and Rev. J. F. Crossette from Tung- 
chow; Rey. J. 8. McIlvaine from Tsi- 
nan; Rev. W.A. P. Martin,D.D. LL.D., 
Rev. J. L. Whiting and Rev. D. C. 
McCoy from Peking; Rev. G. F. Fitch 
and Rev. W. 8S. Holt from Shanghae ; 
Rev. J. Butler from Ningpo; Rev. 8. 
Dodd and Rev. D. N. Lyon from 
Hangchow; and Rev. H. V. Noyes 
from Canton. There were present 
also the following delegates and visi- 
tors from other missions: — Rev. 


A. Williamson, LL.D. and W. A. 


Henderson, L. R.C.S. & P. Ed. of 


the United Presbyterian Church 
Mission at Chefoo, and Rev. J. Ross 
of the same mission from New-chwang, 
Rev. J. B. Hartwell of the American 
Southern Baptist Mission at Chefoo, 
and Rev. T. Richard, of the English 
Baptist Mission at Chefoo, Rev. E. 


general conference, it was unanimously 
agreed, that it was highly desirable there 
should be a general convention of all 
Protestant missionaries in China, in 
character somewhat resembling the 
convention which had met at Allahabad 
in India. The Revs. Dr. Williamson, 
Dr. Nevius and Mr. Hartwell were ap- 
pointed a local committee to correspond 
with all the Protestant missionaries in 
China, as to the desirability of a 
general convention, the most suitable 
place and time of meeting, and all 
consequent arrangements. 

Rey. L, W. Eckard and family of the 
American Presbyterian Mission left for 
the United States on July 15, on ac- 
count of of Mrs. Eckard’s health. We 
believe they have it in view to 
return. 

x * 


JAPAN. Yoxouama.—In reference 
to the progress of Christian work 
in that neighbourhood, we are autho- 
rized to state that the Rev. H. Loomis, 
of the American Presbyterian Mission 
opened a new place for preaching on 
August 10th, and expects to organize 
a church of about twenty members on 
the 1st of September. 

From another source we are in- 
formed, that there is a general desire 
among the Japanese converts to form 
an organization which shall be purely 
Japanese, the only distinctive appella- 
tion being the “Church of Christ.” 
The simple statement, as communi- 


| cated to us, certainly implies an un- 


Barrett of the London Mission, from | 


wonted vitality in recent converts ; 
and if, as we have no reason to doubt, 
it is an emanation of that spirit of 
love and unity, distinctive of the 
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gospel, we 
missionary brethren in Japan will, 
by their generous sympathy, be 
forward to aid in building up this 
cause of unsectarian Christianity ; and 
believe that the reflex influence may 
work for good in wearing down the 
lines of division which are gradually 
becoming effaced in older sections of 
the church. We wait for further light 
on this interesting subject. 
* * 


* 
GREAT BRITAIN. Orpryation or 
MissionARiES TO CuinA.—The Free 
Church Presbytery of Glasgow met in 
Free St. Matthew’s Church, for the 
purpose of ordaining Messrs. Gibson 
and Barclay as missionaries to China 
for the English Presbyterian Church. 
The ordination service in Glasgow was 
a deeply interesting one. Principal 
Fairbairn preached an able discourse 
from the text “They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy,” and after putting the 
usual questions, he proceeded to ordain 
the two young men in one act, laying 
a hand on the head of each. Dr. An- 
drew Bonar then addressed the mis- 
sionaries in a singularly powerful and 
happy strain. He congratulated them 
upon the stimulus which they would 
have in China from tine thought that 
if they did not preach to those with 
whom they came in contact no one else 
would. China was represented on the 
occasion by the Rev. George Smith, of 
Swatow, and the Rev. W. Macgregor, 
of Amoy, who made interesting state- 
ments regarding the field of the mission. 
The occasion was an unusually inter- 
esting one, and notwithstatnding the 
absence at this season of many who 
would have been there, the large church 
was nearly filled, and there was a large 
attendance of the presbytery. The 
destination of Mr. Gibson is Swatow, 
and that of Mr. Barclay Formosa.— 
(London and China Express, July 10.) 
Lonpoy, On June 26th the chapel of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
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rejoice to think that our | 
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Gospel in Foreign Parts was the scene 
of one of those impressive services with 
which this society is wont to send 
forth her missionaries to the ends of the 
earth. At 10 o’clock the building was 
filled with the personal friends of two 
missionaries about to be sent to China 
by this society. Amongst others were 
the recently consecrated Bishop Burdon 
of Victoria, the aged Bishop of New- 
foundland, the Rev. G. H. Wilkinson, 
the Rev. W. Cadman, and the Rey. 
H. Rowley, Organizing Secretary for 
London. The special service for the 
“Missionary Farewell,’ compiled by 
the society, was conducted by the 
secretary, the Rev. W. T. Bullock, after 
which the Holy Communion was cele- 
brated by the Bishop of Melbourne, 
who had been selected to give the part- 
ing address. His lordship, after com- 
mending the wisdom of the society, in 
appointing such a gathering in the 
absence of any authorized service, 
specially commended the life of the 
great apostle to the Gentiles as a pat- 
tern for the missionaries now going to 
China: (1) In his marvellous sympathy, 
(2) in his inflexible integrity and un- 
swerving adherence to the truth, (3) in 
his strict self-government ; and lastly, 
he exhorted them, as they were sent 
not singly but together, to be in all 
things a help and not a hindrance to 
one another. At the close of the service 
many friends pressed round to give a 
last shake of the hand and bid a hearty 
“God speed” to the Rev. C. P. Scott 
and the Rev. M. Greenwood, who leave 
Liverpool this week for New York and 
San Francisco, en route for Chefoo.— 


(London and China Express, July 3.) 


* 
UNITED STATES.— By a paragraph 
in the Herald and Presbyter of June 24, 
we see that Miss M. R. Sellers, has been 
appointed by The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, to the mission work 
in Ningpo, and expected to leave Sap 

| Francisco on the 13th of August. 
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Motices of Recent Publications. 


A Syllabie Dictionary of the Chinese Language; arranged according to the 
Wu-fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the characters as heard in 


Peking, Canton, Amoy and Shanghai. 


By S. Wells Williams, LL. D. 


Shanghai: American Presbyterian Mission Press. 1874. 


Propabty the highest 
commendation we could pay to the 
above work, would be the simple publi- 
cation of the title, unaccompanied by 
further remark. It has been long look- 
ed for, and many have been the en- 
quiries as to when it wonld make its 
appearance. The name of Dr. Williams 
is a sufficient passport to its general 
admission into public favour. The 
student is here presented with the result 
of eleven years labour during the in- 


tervals of official duties of one of the | made his own, in the course of his pro- 


most competent authorities in this de- 
partment. 

Dr. Williams has no senior in the 
missionary field in China; and we al- 
most envy the man who can lock back 
through the vista of forty years’ service, 
and thank God for the progress he has 
been permitted to see. Speaking of 
his literary labours, he remarks ;— 
“The stimulus to past effort, and the 
hope that it would not be in vain, both 
sprang from the desire to aid the labors 


tribute of | 


the Canton Dialect,’ published in 
1856, was still more popular, and the 
few remaining copies are offered at 
greatly enhanced prices. 

The new work commends itself at 
first sight by the attractive form of the 
page; but on a more mature exami- 
nation, our first-sight prepossession is 
superseded by impressions of a higher 
order. Looking through the bulky vo- 
lume we recognize—the wide range of . 
information which the author has 


tracted residence in the empire,—and 


| the careful hand that refuses to insert 


of those who are imparting truth in | 


any branch to the sons of Han, especi- 
ally those religious and scientific truths 
whose acquisition and practice can 
alone Christianize and elevate them.” 

A retrospect of some of the past 
efforts of the author in the same depart- 
ment, will shew that the present vo- 
lume is far from being the work of a 
novice. So early as 1844, he publish- 
ed “An English and Chinese Voca- 
bulary in the Court Dialect.” This was 
a very useful little book, and was 
eagerly sought after; but it has long 
been out of print. His “ Tonic Dic 
tionary of the Chinese Language in 


an erroneous definition merely because 
it has been used by his predecessors. 

It is the fate of a conscientious lexi- 
cographer, to be very much lost sight 
of behind his labours. The experience 
he may possess,—the time and trouble 
he spends in identifying a phrase or 
verifying a defiuition,—the pains it 


| may have cost to determine an etymo- 


logy, to fix an orthography or give a 
reliable decision as to the form of a 
character,—the care he takes to point 
out the numerous synonyms and vari- 
ants, as also to warn the student 
against incorrect forms and _ other 
tantalizing seductions ;—all these are 
for the greater part invisible to the 
public, who only know or care about 
the result. On such points Dr. Wil- 
liams has a right to be looked up to as 
an authority; and we venture to say 
that the volume before us is one of the 
most important guides to the Chinese 
language and literature that has yet 
appeared ; if indeed it is not entitled to 


| the very first rank. 
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The profusion of illustrative phrases 
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found under the greater portion of the | 
characters, give a special value to the 


work ; for the student of Chinese soon 
becomes conscious, how materially the 
meaning of most characters are modi- 
fied by the combination in which they 
stand. 

The difficult question of orthogra- 
phy is faced with commendable courage. 
When we find different writers of the 
same nationality, expressing the pro- 
nunciation of Je J\ for instance, one 
by tadge-in and another by ta-jin ; or for 
K one giving tar-garn and another 
ta-ngan ;—and all intended to repre- 
sent the same dialect ;—when we con- 
sider moreover that a proportionate 
diversity may ‘and probably does ob- 
tain for every one of the numerous dia- 
lects for which any orthography has 
yet been attempted ; and that each of 
these dialects has been studied with- 
out reference to any other; in view of 
such facts we are strongly impressed 
with the importance of Dr. Williams’ 
initial attempt to unify the orthography 
of the various dialects. The real sig- 
nificance of this phonographic feat 
may escape the appreciation it de- 
serves, from the unostentatious matter- 
of-fact way in which it is spoken of. 
The author says :—“ In this Dictionary, 
an attempt has been made to apply one 
system of spelling to five different dia- 
lects ; and though the result has not 
been entirely satisfactory, it has shewn 
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so far imperfect and unsatisfactory. 
We are very glad there fore to point 
out this, which we believe to be the 
first step in a right direction. The 
mandarin dialect is the standard used, 
but the sounds in the dialects of Canton, 
Swatow, Amoy, Fubchow, Shang- 
hae and Chefoo all reduced to one 
phonic scale are attached to each syl- 
lable. A very important addition to 
this part, especially to the student 
of history, is the old sounds of the 
language. These are given on the 
authority of Mr. Edkins (and we could 
have no higher), who adds a section 


explanatory of the method and sources 


that the discrepancies can be reduced to | 
something like a classification, and | 


their vowels and diphthongs assimilated 
much more than has hitherto been sup- 
posed possible.” It is obvious that no 
system of orthography can absolutely 
represent a dialect; but it is equally 
clear that a scheme may be devised 
by which the sounds of all the dia- 
lects may be conventionally repre- 
sented by a uniform scale of symbols. 
Any system of spelling that leaves 
this out of view is, we conceive, in 


whence his results are obtained. From 
this we learn that they are probably 
not more than twelve centuries old. 

The Introduction, in eight sections, 
is replete with information of a special 
kind, on—The Mandarin dialect.— 
System of Orthography,—Aspirates,— 
Tones,—Old Sounds of the characters, 
—Range of Dialects,—Radicals,—and 
Primitives. Opinions are much divided 
among European students of the lan- 
guage, as to the utility of studying the 
characters, and this diversity prevails 
more especially during their earlier 
years. On this question therefore it 
will not be irrelevant to quote the 
opinion of Dr. Williams,—not given in 
a controversial spirit, but with the 
quiet consciousness of an axiom. He 
says:—Vo one who means to read and 
talk Chinese can avoid the drudgery 
of learning the characters. We are 
really dong a service to our younger 
brethren by calling their attention to 
this point. 

The two elaborate lists given in the 
Introduction may form a guide to the 
beginner that will greatly facilitate his 
progress. It is well known that nearly 
every character in the language is form- 
ed of two parts, which for convenience 
we term the fadical and the Primitive. 
This is no modern classification, the 
system dating back at least as early 
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as A. D. 100. 
or keys has varied from 540 the earliest 
we know of, to 214, the number now 
in universal use. These radicals are 
really an approximation to a scientific 


classification, each one representing 
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The number of radicals | 


some general idea, such as heaven, earth, 


sun, moon, the elements, natural fami- 
lies in the animal, vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms, &c., and nearly every cha- 
racter will be found to have some con- 
nection in meaning (it may be often 
latent and remote) with the radical 
that enters into its composition. The 
part of the character remaining after 
the radical is removed, we term the 
primitive, and the greater part of these 
are phonetics ; 7 e. their pronunciation 


approximates to that of the characters | 


into which they enter. 

The laborious work of analyzing the 
Kang-he dictionary from this point of 
view was performed by Dr. Marshman, 
who found that 4081 
about a tenth of the whole were actual- 
ly primitives. 
however, which only enter into one or 
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number given by Dr. Williams, with a 
vast mass of pertinent remarks under 
the respective symbols. 

After what we have said, it is need- 
less to enlarge on the importance of a 
familiarity with these two lists. For 
those whose memories are not above 
the average retentive, we would recom- 
mend to copy them out on two sheets 
as a vade mecum for the study table ; 
while a reference to the judicious ob- 
servations of our author, will form a 
never-failing source of profitable sug- 
gestions. 

In making these remarks, we feel 
that the work does not stand in need 
of our recommendation. We congra- 
tulate the author on the completion of 
his arduous undertaking, and on the 


| extensive circulation which we are con- — 


characters or | 
| cal execution of the volume. 
By striking out those | 


two combinations or obsolete forms, the | 


number of primitives may be pared 
down to 1040, which is all that is 
practically necessary. This is 


Grammaire de la langue Mandchou. 

l’Academie de Stanislas. 

15, Quai Voltaire, 1873. 
Mr. Adams is a student of philology, 
and has resolved to give to the public 
the result of his investigations. 
comparatively neglected family of Tu- 
ranian languages form his speciality ; 
and the line of research he has marked 
out for himself indicates a thorough- 


the | 


The | 


ness of purpose, which ought surely to | 


bear good fruit. 


In the following re- | 


marks he shows that he has made some | 


progress towards the frame of mind 


that should animate the true votary | 


of science:—“The pleasure one ex- 
periences, in rising to the knowledge 


fident it will attain. May it be second 
only to his “ Middle Kingdom.” 

We must not conclude without 
noticing the very creditable typographi- 
With all 
the appliances of modern art, we doubt 
whether there are many establishments 
in Europe or America, that would 
have turned out a more satisfactory 
work. 


Par Lucien Adam, Membre titulaire de 
Paris, Maisonneuve et Cie., Libraires-editeurs, 


of first principles, the brevity of life 
and the desire to be ranked among the 
masters, are in reality, so many ob- 
stacles to the advancement of science. 
We move too fast ; hence, the number 
of unfounded assertions and systems 
which cannot withstand the shock of 
subsequent discoveries. If we would 
be true workers in the cause of pro- 
gress, we must be less hasty and less 
ambitious, more patient and more 
humble.” In his earlier days of study 
he tells us it was his intention to issue 
a Turanian comparative grammar ; but 
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on a more mature knowledge of his guages of easiest acquirement ; and for 
subject, such an undertaking appeared | those who aim at a critical knowledge 
a grave temerity, which he resolved to | of the literature of China, it may be 
postpone tell he had patiently studied | said that the Manchu translations form 
the principal idioms; convinced that in a highly important auxiliary to that 
constructing an edifice it is necessary | end. Mr. Adams’ grammar indicates 
to begiu at the base; andthat kindred an intimate acquaintance with the 
workers will accept certain facts, ana- _ structure and genius of the language ; 
lyzed and orderly arranged, much more | but we cannot say that it is written 
readily than mere hasty generaliza- | with a special view to the requirements 
tions. He has accordingly commenced | of the learner. For a simple introduc- 
his studies with the Tungusic group, | tion to the study, we know nothing 
and has selected the Manchu as the | preferable to the little work of Conon 
most important dialect of that group. | von Gabelentz.* For a scientific an- 
It is true the Manchu is hastening | alysis of the language, preparatory to 
on to the condition of an obsolete | a right appreciation of its true position 
tongue; but to the philologist no lan- | among the surrounding members of the 
guage is obsolete; and frequently the | same family, the work of Mr. Adams 
dead languages form most important is remarkably suggestive. Holding an 
links in tracing the process of growth | intermediate place between the highly 
and change in living forms of speech. | inflected languages of the west and 
The Manchu however is still the | the non-inflected languages of the east, 
court language of China, and though — the peculiar development of the Man- 
the range of its employment among | chu is a subject of special interest. 
the people is contracting from year | The extensive prevalence of the ono- 
to year, yet we must remember that | motopceia, the vocalic harmony and 
it is the medium in which most | the absence of the prefix are among 
official documents at Peking are is- | the most salient characteristics. It is 
sued,—that it is the diplomatic lan- | quite possible to acquire a knowledge 
guage of the Kalkas Mongols with | of the language by this treatise, especi- 
China,—that it is taught in the colleges , ally as the author devotes a section at 
in Peking,—and that there is a con- | the end to a detailed analysis of Man- 
siderable body of literature in the | chu texts, followed by an alphabetic 
language. The latter indeed, consists | list of roots and their principal deriva- 
almost entirely of translations from the | tives. Like Gaubil and Von Gabelentz, 
Chinese; but it is just that fact, that , he does not give the Manchu character 
gives it an importance to the student | throughout; but for his purpose, the 
of Chinese ; and while we may demur | Latin character is in fact preferable. 
to the lofty pretensions put forth on ee . ~ 
its behalf by the carly missionaries, the | ~ P/mens de la Grammaire Mandchoue, 


: A | par H. Conon de la Gabelentz. Altenbourg, 
fact remains, that it is one of the lan- | 139, 








Revue Bibliographique de Philologie et d'Histoire. Recueil mensuel publié par 
la librairie Ernest Leroux. No. 1.—15 Mai 1874. Paris, Ernest Leroux, 
éditeur, Libraire des Sociétés Asiatiques de Paris, de Calcutta, de New- 
haven (Etats-unis), de Shanghai (Chine). 28, Rue Bonaparte, 1874. 

Tus is the first number of a new | special attention to oriental subjects, 

serial, of the same class as Z7iibner’s | and announces a catalogue of a fine 

American and Oriental Literary Re- | collection of books relating to China 

cord. The editor promises to give 
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Translation of a letter from Rev. Li Yu-mi, Presiding Elder of the Hok- 
ch’iang District, in connection with the Methodist Episcopal Mission at 


Foochow. 


Tne letter here referred to, having 
been printed and circulated in English, 
may be supposed to invite attention. 
The translator and publisher no doubt 
was actuated mainly, if not wholly, 
by a desire to communicate important 
and encouraging information. The 


writer of this brief notice accepts his 


effort as such, and so begs to thank 
him sincerely and heartily for it. Every 
one interested in mission work must 


rejoice in every sign of progress; and | 


nothing can rejoice him more than the 
evidence that there is in any quarter 
and in any degree, among native 
Christians, a yearning fora higher and 
better life. For this many a mis- 
slonary 
“ Long has sought, 
And mourned because he found it not.” 


The writer does not mean to say, 
or intimate, that there has not been 
in mission work generally evidence of 
progress; still the evidence which 
one loves best to see,—a growing ten- 
derness of conscience, hatred to sin, 
love for truth and holiness,—among 
converts, has come so far short of what 
missionaries have desired and expected, 
that it is probably no exaggeration to 
say, this has been one of their greatest 
and sorest trials. Indeed, some have 
had so much anxiety and distress on 
this subject, that they have been well 
nigh discouraged; and they might 
possibly have despaired of and aban- 
doned their work, had they not been 
led to a fuller examination and a bet- 
ter understanding of the ground of 
their expectation. A larger acquain- 
tance with the Bible, with human na- 
ture, and with the history of human 
progress, has convinced them that to 
expect converts from paganism, sur- 
rounded by pagan associates, and pa- 
gan influences, to rise at once, or very 
soon, to a high standard of Christian 


life, is unreasonable. But this dis- 
covery, while it has served to modify 
their expectation, could not serve to 
repress their longing. ‘They have still 


sighed and cried for a higher type of 
| ~ 


Christian character among their con- 
verts. ‘To such the statements con- 
tained in the above-named letter will 
be as cold water to a thirsty soul, and 
as good news from a far country. 

But that which will especially in- 
terest and encourage them in the ex- 
perience of this good brother, as here 
described, will be, not so much the 
fact that he sought, and as he thinks 
found, complete sanctification, as the 


| fact that he really felt his need of, and 


earnestly sought, sanctification at all, 
—that his sins and imperfections were 
to him a burden, and a burden which 
he longed to lay down. Itis this 
panting of the soul after God,—this 
hungering and thirsting after truth 
and righteousness,—that one desires to 
see in converts, more than any special 


| attainments of faith, of peace, or of 


joy, which they may appear to have 
made. An old warrior in reviewing 
the troops which he is to lead to bat- 
tle, will be infinitely more anxious to 
ascertain the spirit that animates them, 
than the graces that adorn them. He 
may be told of their many and excel- 
lent qualities; but what he first and 


| most of all wishes to know is: are they 


true and loyal? Can they be relied 
upon in hard places? In a word, 
will they ‘stand fire,” when that fire 
is full of death? He will be satisfied 
if he can be assured of this. So it is 
with us and our converts here. What 
concerns us first and most of all to 
know is, not whether they have al- 
ready attained, or are already perfect, 
but whether they are following after, if 
that they may apprehend that for 
which they have been apprehended of 
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Christ Jesus. Has the Spirit of God 
begun in them his gracious work ? 
Are they Christ's ; and are they follow- 
ing him for love’s sake? Have they 
commenced the conflict with sin ; and 
will they fight it out to the last? If 
we can be assured of this, we ought to 
rejoice and take courage, even though 
they are weak, and often erring. 

Now we have I think, in the ex- 
perience of the brother here referred 
to, and that of others associated with 
him,—in the dissatisfaction with their 
past attainments, in their longings for 
a higher and better life,—just_ the evi- 
dence needed for this assurance. May a 
deeper feeling of this kind soon fall 
upon all our missions, and work itself 
into the heart of every convert, drawing 
him nearer and still nearer to Jesus, 
the soul's refuge and rest. 

Our brother's talk, about “ perfect 
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peace,” “perfect joy,” “perfect holi- 
ness,” “immediately being fully sanc- 
tified,” ete. we may possibly not fully 
understand ; and so we will not ven- 
ture to criticise it. It strikes us, how- 
ever, that if he means to intimate that 
Christians, in obtaining the grace 
which he describes, are in any way 
removed from the Christian conflict,— 
that they have not still to battle with 
their ignorance, their passions, and the 
power of temptation, through the force 
of which they are often led astray, he 
is much mistaken. ‘'o the Christian 
there is no rest from conflict on this side 
of heaven; and there is no day during 
that conflict when he has not occasion 
to confess his sins, and pray for grace 
to overcome them. 

(We have not seen the letter referred to in the 
above remarks, which have been forwarded to 
us by an esteemed correspondent. £d.) 


That Goodly Mountain and Lebanon, by Thomas Jenner, London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co., Paternoster Row. 1873. 


Some of our readers will recognize 
the name of the author of this little 
volume, as that of a warm friend to 
Christian missions, and especially to 
the China Mission. The book is a 
simple narrative of a six-weeks sum- 
mer tour from England to the Holy 
Land, via Egypt. From Joppa, the 
writer passed on to Jerusalem, Mounts 
Gerizim, Ebal and Tabor, past Her- 
mon to Damascus. Thence crossing 
the Anti-libanus and Lebanon ranges 
he reached the port of Beyrout, sailed 
southward along the coast of Palestine, 
and reaching Alexandria retraced his 
homeward route. We cease to feel 
surprised at the amount of travel that 
can be accomplished in a limited time 
with the advantage of modern appli- 
ances. The narrative of the journey is 
given in a simple but attractive style. 
It is not that there is anything speci- 


ally new in the place and scenes that 
he describes; but we see that the 
ground he treads on is holy ground to 
him. He is not hunting after relics, 
but the very thought that he is on the 
spot, once hallowed by the Saviour’s 
presence, seems to elevate his devotion- 
al feelings. With a soul filled with 
love to his fellow men he looks grate- 
fully on every effort to lead the natives 
to the knowledge of the Prophet of 
Nazareth; while every scene, every 
custom, every incident, calls to mind 
some passage of Scripture which it 
serves to throw light on. The book is 
profusely illustrated with sketches of 
scenes by the way from the author's 
own pencil. As a whole it will be 
found instructive and agreeable read- 
ing in connection with the Gospel nar- 
ratives. 
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1. Report of the Medical Missionary Hospital at Swatow, in connection with 
the English Presbyterian Missionary Society under the care of William 
Gauld, A. M., M.D. for 1873. Hongkong: printed by De Souza &. Co. 1874. 

2. Report of the Foochow Medical Missionary Hospital in connection with the 


Ao. ©. #. Mt. 

July Ist, 1874. 
MELANCHOLY recollections are called 
forth by the sight of the Swatow Hos- 
pital Report. 
saw practicing in that hospital was 
our lamented friend and brother the 
late Dr. Thomson. His career was 
short, but we believe not fruitless, a 
life of promise nipped in the bud. We 
are glad to think that the institution 
is still under one of kindred spirit ; 


The last European we | 


and it is gratifying to know that dur- | 


ing the interval of occupancy, it was 
satisfactorily conducted by two native 
medical assistants. Dr. Gauld speaks 
moderately of his native practice, which 
is almost entirely an in-patient one. He 
gives the number of the latter as 833 
for the year, with a daily average of 
56. Eye diseases are the most nu- 
merous,—in all 860 cases. The out-pa- 
tients he reckons from 1000 to 1500. 
The details of special cases are inte- 


resting, giving some insight into na- | 


tive modes of thought and practice ; 
while the general tenor of the report 
implies a growing confidence among 
the natives. 
ling through different parts of the re- 
gion in the beginning of this year, we 
were atforded ample proof of the ex- 
tensive influence the Hospital exerts, 
and we could visit scarcely any group 
of villages in which some of the people 
had not been patients with us at one 
time or another, and where we were 
not in consequence 
ceived.” The opportunities for minis- 
tering to the spiritual necessities of the 
patients are duly improved; but the 
result has not been any great accession 
to the church. A few have been received, 
after having given reasonable evidence 
of the sincerity of their profession. The 
subscriptions have been all raised on 
the spot, $381 from foreign residents, 


He remarks :—*“ Travel- | 


favourably re- | 


Mission, under the care of Dauphin W. Osgood, M. D. 
loochow printing press. 


and $170 from twenty-six native hongs. 
The working expenses only amount 
to about $500; the drags being sent 
out from. England, where they are 
paid for by the Mission Committee. 

Dr. Osgood’s report we presume, is 
intended for a more select class of read- 
ers. It is obvious his labours have been 
abundant, and the number of patients 
greater than ever before. The total 
including old and new, amount to 
9321, of whom 130 were in-patients. 
Skin diseases constitute a large per- 
centage of the cases treated; at least 
half of which might have been avoided 
by a free use of soap and water. Eight 
cities and villages have been profession- 
ally visited, where the people shewed 
a good deal of confidence in the foreign 
practitioner. We quote :—* Spending 
a week in a village and dispensing 
medicines day by day does much to 
remove the prejudices of the people. 
Frequently the physician is invited to 
visit their houses, and thus a good op- 
portunity is afforded to tell of the 
Great Physician who ‘healed the sick, 
cleansed the lepers, &c.’” We are glad 
to see the Dr. has an unshaken faith 
in the value of the religious services 
connected with the hospital. Only three 
of the patients have been received into 
the church; but several others have 
manifested an interest in Christianity ; 
and we believe with him that there is 
a power going forth from sich institu- 
tions, the fruit of which will be apparent 
after many days. With respect to the 
Notes on Chinese medicines, we feel 
inclined to second the recommendation 
of the writer, that that part should be 
left unread. It is very pleasing to find 
the Chinese giving such an unmistake- 
able proof of their approbation. From the 
local officials $300 have been received, 
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and with the additional sums from | new hospital, and sincerely wish Dr. 
those engaged in business, the native Osgvod every success in his influential 
subscriptions amount to $589. We sphere of labour. 

see it is in contemplation to build a | 





The China Review, from January to June, 1874. 


Txose who like ourselves are con- | receptacle for a more systematic essay 
stant readers of the above excellent on the subject from the same hand. 
serial, must feel grateful to the editor We thank Mr. Kopsch for his memo. 
for the care with which he caters for on Zhe Master of Heaven. The ex- 
the public. The last six months have }istence of this hereditary individual, 
produced the usual variety of articles, who is one of the powers in China, is 
which we proceed to notice. To begin | comparatively unknown to foreigners ; 
with The Young Prodigy, we cannot say | and the subject is open to a much 
much in favour of pieces of this class. | ampler ventilation. The elaborate essay 
The translation of Chinese novels has | on 7he administration af Chinese Law, 
occupied the hands of some of our | over the signature Lex, is well worth 
ablest sinologues; but unless it be as | reading. Beautiful in theory, but 
a study in the language, we scarcely sadly corrupt in practice, the executive 
think it satisfactory. They are neither of Chinese law is under such a com- 
true to nature or fact, and after all plication of influences, that a special 
give but a distorted idea of Chinese study is requisite to understand its bear- 
life. There is scarcely humour enough | ings, and we commend the article in 
in The Borrowed Boots, viewed from a | question to those who desire to penetrate 
European stand-point, to redeem it the mystery. Dr. Hirth’s articles on 
from the same objection.e The Tules | The Peninsula of Lei-chou and The 
from the Liao chai have a_ better | Geographical Distribution of Commer- 
claim, as specimens of a wide-spread | cial Products in Kwang-tung are good. 
popular belief, which have been dili- The author possesses peculiar facilities 
gently collected by the erudite native and peculiar talent for the investigation 
author. Mr. Gardner’s paper on /eredi- | of these subjects, and he does well to 
tary Genius is a contribution of un- give the public the benefit of bis re- 
doubted value to a question of scien- searches. Mr. Bowra always writes 
tific interest ; in which he has brought pleasantly, and his short article on 
together a mass of curious facts, but //ainan is no exception. The History of 
leaves his readers to draw the in- Z/ankow and Hanyang, by E. L. Oxen- 
ferences of which they are suggestive. ham, is a fair specimen of a very bulky 
Mr. Nacken’s two articles entitled A class of Chinese writings, Almost every 
Chinese Webster are an able analysis city in the empire has a record of kin- 
of one of the standard dictionaries, and dred character, not attractive certaiily 
form a real addition to our knowledge to those who read for mere amusement, 
of the native literature. The short but containing an immense store of 
article by J.C. under the heading historical facts. The Translation of 
Kanghi’s Dictionaries, looks like some Examination papers given at Wu-ch’ang 
of the lighter reflexions of a thoughtful by the same hand, will probably be 
mind, on a subject which is very far read with greater interest. In the ar- 
from being exhausted ; and we hope ticle on Chinese Railways, the writer 
the China Review will be made the keeps this all-important question before 
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the public mind. Pointing out the 
hopelessness of looking to the Chinese 
government, the British government in 
China, or the British merchants, he 
proposes the formation of an association 
at home, as the only likely means of 
attaining the desired result. Mr. 
ner’s essay on Zhe Yablet of Yiiisa 
clever defence of the antiquity of this 
disputed object ; but we scarcely think 
his arguments will carry conviction 
with them. The Chung Ling Ch*iian 
by Clement F. R. Allen is an account 
of the re-discovery of an almost forgot- 
ten spring in the neighbourhood of 
Chin-keang. Marvels are told of the 
efficacy of the water, and the writer 
records some curious traditional state- 
ments ‘regarding it. Mr. Hughes 
article on Zhe Japanese and China 
caimot fail to be interesting at the 
present moment. We look for the con- 
tinuation of it. Mr. Bowra’s account of 
Christian Missions in Kwang-tung is 
extremely interesting. He has been 


careful to get together a great many 
incidents in the struggles of the early 


missionaries for a and their 
various fortunes, down to about the 
middle of last century. Modern mis- 
sions he seems to ignore, and of the 
ten pages occupied by his article, little 
more than as many lines are devoted 
to Protestant missions. In the course 
of his explorations, he has come upon 
the tomb of Father Provana at Canton, 
whose epitaph he gives in a note; but 
in all his researches he says he has 
been unable to find any notice of this 
missionary We may supplement his 
observations with a few notes. In De- 
Murr’s “ Litterse patentes Imperatoris 
Sinarum Kang-hi,” p. 4, it is stated, 
that after it had been ascertained, that 
the Fathers Barros and Beauvolier, who 
were sent to Europe with an Imperial 
commission, had perished at sea, Father 
Provana was despatched by the em- 
peror, bearing documents on the subject 


footing, 


of the controversy. He arrived at Rome | 
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in 1709, and soon after laid two state- 
ments before the Pope ; the first point- 
ed out the necessity of abandoning 
Tournon’s policy; and the second 
stated the controversy with Maigrot. 
Why Provana made such a lengthened 
stay in Europe, does not appear ; but 
we believe the fact excited some mis- 
givings on the part of the emperor, as 
is indicated by the following official 
notification issued in 1716, some copies 
of which fuund their way to Europe :— 
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*Tturi, Wang Taou-hwa and Chaou Chang, 
Conservators of the Woo-ying teen and other 
book depots, in respectful compliance with the Im- 
perial mandate, issue this communication to all 
Europeans in China. In 1706 the Europeans 

i 5 ‘ ad . 
(HE v4 Lung Gan-kw6) Autonio Barros 
and (75 ben _ Poo Heen-sze) Antonio 
° . = . —- 
Beauvolier, and in 1708 the Europeans 3 
Al ig Jo-seth) Joseph Provana and 
arn 
(fe rat 3 Tah Jo-seth) Raymond Arco, 
were sent to Europe under Imperial commis- 
sion. Although several years have now elapsed, 
not only has no despatch been received, thus 
leaving an uncertainty as to facts, but un- 
founded rumours have gained currency. On 
this account a letter has been committed to 
the Russians* for transmission, which has pro- 





* Probably delivered to the Russian caravan 
that was on its way back in 1715.—See Dud- 
geon’s Historical Sketch of ths Ecclesias- 
tical, Political, and Commercial Relations of 
Russia with China, p. 12, 
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bably reached its destination. But we must 
certainly wait the return of the 1aen who have 
been sent, when matters can be reliably ex- 
plained. Unless the men sent from us return, 
we can have no evidence of the truth; and no 
reliance can be placed on any letter that may 
arrive. Lest this notification should not be 
understood, we have subjoined a Latin (Jit 
European) version. This document being 
stamped with the signet of the Governor of 


Map of Tokio. 


We have received a copy of this 
map from Messrs. F. R. Wetmore 
& Co. of Yokohama, the publishers. 
It is a thing of such obvious utility to 
a foreigner in the Japanese metropolis, 
that we think any one visiting that 
city even for a day, would do well to 
secure it. It is apparently a copy of 
a native chart, with all the names 
rendered in English, a copious list of 
places pointed out by index figures 
being attached. It is printed on 
Japanese paper, and the beauty of the 
impression says much for the perfection 
of Japanese art. It is probable that 
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Canton, but not sealed, is to be given to all 
Europeans who arrive, to be taken away with 
them. October, 31, 1716.” 
Possibly this circular may have had 
something to do with the return of 
Provana, who, as we learn from the 
tombstone, perished on his way to 
China on the 7th February, 1720. 


many of our readers will not recognize 
in the designation Tokio, the city with 
which we have been familiar under the 
name of Yedo. Since it has become 
the residence of the Mikado, it has re- 
ceived this new designation, which is 
the Japanese pronunciation of the 
Chinese name J Fe Tung king = 
“Eastern Capital.” The city was 
founded by the first of the Shogun 
rulers about end of the 16th century, 
but so great have been the vicissitudes 
through which it has passed, that pro- 
bably little or none of the original 
foundation is now in existence. 


Bt & a Pail T’d ying k'é kwan, “Treatise on Photography.” by J. Dudgeon, 


M.D. Peking, 1873. 


For more than twenty years Dr Dud- 
geon has given attention to the subject 
of photography, and he was done well 
to turn to account his attainments, for 
the benefit of the Chinese. ‘This is, we 
believe, the first work that has appear- 
ed in the language on this art, and we 
can well appreciate the difficulties that 
must have beset the author’s path. To 


insure an intelligent comprehension of 


the subject, it is very desirable that 
the student should be grounded in the 
leading facts of chemistry and optics. 
It is not many years since an attempt 


was first made to expound the first of 


these sciences to the natives. The 
works of Drs. Martin and Kerr, Mr. 
Fryer and Professor Billequin have 





done something to initiate the study, | 


and we believe not a few of the natives 
have taken it up with enthusiasm. In 
the matter of optics also Dr. Martin’s 
useful Introduction to Science must be 
the standard of appeal. With the ex- 
ception of his volume on that subject, 
we know of nothing in the native lan- 
guage beyond some fugitive pieces 
found in various serials. Under these 
circumstances it is evident it must 
have been a severe tax on the Dr.’s in- 
genuity and perseverance to produce 
the elaborate work he has done. 


Among the prolegomena we find a his- 
tory of the discovery, rise and progress 
of the art. The work is in three books, 
the first of which treats of the princi- 
ples upon which the art in all its de- 
tails depends. 


In the second we have 
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a lengthy explanation of the numerous 
processes employed in the various opera- 
tions. The third book is occupied 
chiefly with the materials employed, 
their character, cost and names. The 
number of native practitioners of pho- 
tography is now very considerable ; 
and although generally well versed in 
the technicalities, they will doubtless 
derive much benefit by an attentive 
study of the work before us. The 
numerous amateurs who are groping 
after light to direct them in their man- 
ipulations, will now have a guide to 
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which they can appeal in their diffi- 
culties. But even beyond these, we 
may hope that the dissemination of 
this and works of the same class, will 
make their influence gradually felt ; 
and by raising the native mind to a 
comprehension of the mysterious oper- 
ations of nature, render them less sus- 
ceptible to the seductions of designing 
knaves, who practice on their credulity, 
leading them to believe that the con- 
trol obtained by Europeans over natural 
phenomena, is due to their attainments 
in the black art. 


visi +~£ i= Ek Sung choo she ko, Hymn book for the Congregations of the Basel 


Mission, 1874. 


A copy of this book has been for- 
warded to us from the Basel Mission 
House in Hongkong. As it has 
neither preface nor title-page, we do 
not know who are the authors of the 
hymns, or by whom or when the book 
was compiled. We presume however 
it has emanated from members of the 
same mission, a source in which we 
have every confidence. It seems to 
be a reprint, consisting of 226 bymus 
appareiitly adapted to European music. 
The whole is divided into 23 sections 
on so many classes of subjects, begin- 
ning with hymns of Adoration, on the 
Character of God, Sin and Salvation, 
the Incarnation, Passion, Resurrection, 


and Ascension of Jesus, Descent of the 
Holy Spirit, &c., embracing nearly 
every subject necessary for congrega- 
tional worship. We are glad to see at- 
tention given to this part of public devo- 
tion, which we understand is specially 
cultivated in the Basel Mission,—at 
least the musical part. It is remark- 
able what a hold the hymnology takes 
on native Christians, notwithstanding 
the general want of appreciation of 
musical harmony by the native ear; 
and we are confident that labour and 
talent of the highest order are profit- 
ably spent in preparing suitable books 
of praise. 
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